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The opponents of Woman Suffrage often assert 
that the movement makes no progress, because it 
is defeated year after year in Parliament and 
Congress and State Legislatures. Even friends 
of Woman Suffrage sometimes express disappoint- 
ment at the continued postponement of their 
hopes. But the true grandeur of our work be- 
comes apparent when we consider the startling 
facts contained in the synopsis of a recent 
Monday Lecture by Rev. Joseph Cook, entitled 
"The Future of America,” which we reprint in 
another column. However long the triumph of 
Woman Suffrage may be postponed, our work of 
leavening the public sentiments of America will 
have been of priceless value, a work timely, 
beneficient, indispensable, and providential. 

Mr. Cook proves, by a series of scientific 
propositions, that this continent is capable 
of sustaining a larger population than all the 
rest of the world combined; that the growth of 
population follows a law which will give us in 
the year 2000, one hundred million inhabitants, 
in 2300, eight hundred millions, in 2500, thirty- 
two hundred millions. In other words, that 
within six centuries, America will contain twice 
as many inhabitants as the whole world now con- 
tains. 

Six centuries ago, William Wallace and Robert 
Bruce were vindicating Scottish Independence. 
Magna Charta, granted a century before, had been 
solemnly confirmed by King Edward. The House of 
Hapsburg was already on the throne of Austria. 
The temporal supremacy of the Pope had been al- 
ready successfully defied. "Then it was," says 
Macaulay, “that the great English people was 
formed; that the national character began to 
exhibit those peculiarities which it has ever 
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Pioneer Day 


The 24th of July is fraught with memories 
that are very dear to the hearts of this peo- 
ple. The anniversary of the arrival here of 
the brave, heroic pioneers who explored this 
mountain region when there was no trace of 
civilization, must ever be looked upon as a 
day we should celebrate. When we consider, 
too, all the circumstances that caused the exo- 
dus of this people from homes and associations 
dear to their hearts, and that they came here 
because they could have no abiding place among 
the so-called Christians in this boasted land 
of freedom and religious liberty, it calls 
forth some of the strongest and tenderest emo- 
tions of the human soul. The people came here 
a band of exiles, fleeing from religious perse- 
cution; willing to brave any danger, any peril 
for the sake of the principles they had espoused 
that were dearer even than life itself. 

It is meet to celebrate the day with songs 
and rejoicings, and to teach our children that 
it is an epoch ever to be remembered by them as 
the birth of freedom to the oppressed. Here 
they planted the standard of liberty, and the 
stars and stripes were unfurled to the breeze 
on that memorable day. Thirty-six years have 
elapsed since that time, and many changes have 
been wrought during that period, some of which 
the pioneers had never dreamed. Yet so far 
peace has reigned, notwithstanding many attempts 
have been made by wicked and unprincipled men 
to take from this people what few privileges 
they are permitted to enjoy as a Territory. 





At the present time perhaps there is a 
stronger influence brought to bear than at any 
date previous. The incessant clamor of poli- 
ticians and office seekers, and also of mini- 
sters of religion with small salaries sent out 
here to do missionary work among the Mormons, 
has finally succeeded so far as to secure 
inimical legislation in Congress, and not sat- 
isfied even with that, they still keep up the 
hue and cry, that something further must be 
done. The fact is this class of people are 
determined if possible to wrest from the “Mor- 
mon" every right, not only of citizenship, but 
the liberties and privileges which every man 
of honor would rather die than lose. The 
children of the Latter-day Saints should know 
as much as possible, that which their parents 
have suffered and endured to establish them- 
selves here and why they came. And as a mat- 
ter of history and to commemorate the 24th of 
duly it is fitting to bring our children to- 
gether, that they may be duly impressed with 
the importance attached to the entrance of the 
pioneers into these valleys, and with the sig- 
nificance of the fact that the Lord led with a 
strong arm and an outstretched hand his people 
up from the land of their enemies to a place of 
refuge and that to Him alone they should look 
for safety and protection in the time of need. 
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Hundred Years Hence 


since retained. Then first appeared with dis- 
tinctness that Constitution, which has ever 
since, through all changes, preserved its iden- 
tity; that Constitution of which all other free 
Constitutions in the world are copies, and 
which, in spite of some defects, deserves to be 
regarded as the best under which any great soci- 
ety has ever yet existed during many ages. 

Then it was that the House of Commons, the 
archetype of al] the representative assemblies 
which now meet, either in the Old or New World, 
held its first sittings. Then it was that the 
common law rose to the dignity of a science, and 
rapidly became a not unworthy rival of the Im- 
perial prudence. Then it was that the courage 
of the sailors who manned the rude barks of the 
Cinque Ports first made the flag of England 
terrible on the seas, Then it was that the 
most ancient colleges that still exist at 

both the great national seats of learning were 
founded. Then was formed that language, less 
musical, indeed, than the languages of the 
South, but in force, in richness, in aptitude 
for all the highest purposes of the poet, the 
philosopher, and the orator, inferior to that 
of Greece alone. Then, too, appeared the first 
faint dawn of that noble literature, the most 
splendid and the most durable of the many 
glories of England." 

Thus we stand--we of the present generation-- 
half way between the birth of Anglo-Saxon poli- 
tical life, and its Continental development in 
a population of three thousand millions. Six 
centuries ago, Magna Charta was wrested from 
the Barons by the King. Today, we see the ap- 
plication of its principles to one half of the 
people--all men sovereigns; all women subjects. 


This is the result of six centuries of ceaseless 
agitation. Would it be surprising, if six 
centuries more were required to complete the 
work? Would it be discouraging, if the less 
muscular arm of Woman, battling with the greed 
and selfishness and animalism of the existing 
aristocracy of sex, was as slow in achieving 
her political emancipation as that of her broth- 
er has been? The little army of women and men 
who struggle today for equal rights of women, 
are the pioneers of the generations yet to 
come. Abby Kelly Foster and Lucretia Mott and 
Sarah Grimke and L. Maria Child, six centuries 
hence, will be regarded as the Wallace and 
Bruce and Joan of Arc of six centuries ago 
are regarded by the men and women of today. 

Not that I anticipate a fight of six cen- 
turies for Woman Suffrage. Progress is cumu- 
lative. The circle, as it widens, sweeps over 
larger and larger areas. It is only 400 years 
since the printing press was invented. It is 
less than two centuries since the newspaper 
came into being. It is less than a century 
since the railroad and the steamboat were in- 
vented! It is less than thirty years since 
the telegraph came into existence. The modern 
world of industry and masculine cooperation is 
the work of the closing century. It is the 
product of Manhood suffrage. Let a nobler 
world of Education, Temperance, Purity and 
Peace be the creation of the coming century. 
It will be the product of Impartial Suffrage, | 
of the equal cooperation of men and women, 
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WOMEN'S CONFERENCE IN LOGAN 


An ecumenical conference in a predominantly 
(80 percent) LDS valley? It has not only hap- 
pened once, but twice--with success. 

"Hands Across the Valley" brought over 300 
Cache Valley women together last year on the 
Utah State University campus in Logan to talk 
about ways of bridging religious, cultural, ed- 
ucational and social differences that were 
threatening the inward peace of valley residents, 
if not the outward calm of the valley. 

The conference was so successful that many 
women said they would like to continue the dia- 
logue in small-group discussions in private 
homes throughout the year. They also wanted 
another conference, 

This year's conference focused not on the 
differences, but the similarities, of women 
living in Northern Utah. With the theme of 
"Fulfilling Roles for Women," participants ex- 
Plored various successful valley lifestyles for 
women. A panel discussion, moderated by Leah 
Parkinson, former dean of women at USU, pre- 
sented five women who talked about their lives 
as homemakers, politician, professor, writer 
and 65-year-old Peace Corps designee. 

The afternoon session was designed to allow 
the several hundred to break into small groups 
and discuss their individual lifestyles. 

Over 20 pieces of fiber and fabric art were 
chosen for the juried exhibit of valley artists 
hung in the gallery of Logan's Alliance for the 
Varied Arts, where the entire conference was 
held. In the evening of the second day of the 
conference, a showcase of the works of valley 
women in the arts was also presented at the art 
center. A collage of published and unpublished 
diaries, journals and letters of valley women, 
compiled by Helen Cannon, was presented as a 
readers’ theatre, accompanied by dancers direct- 
ed by Maurine Taufer of the USU dance department. 

Keynote speakers for the conference were 
Carol Lynn Pearson, the well-known playwright 
and poetess from California, who spoke about 
the value of creativity for women, and Esther 
Landa, president of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, who spoke about growing up within 
a Jewish family in Salt Lake. 

The conference was supported by USU's Women's 
Center for Lifelong Learning, the Utah State 
Division for the Fine Arts and several private 
contributors. Carolyn Cragun and Marilyn Wag- 
ner were co-chairpersons for the conference. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS 


For the staff of Exponent II, summer is with the concerns facing women and families 
a time of comings and goings. Because so in the Church and in the secular world, 
many of us run our lives around the academic 2. Exponent II has provided a valuable 
calendar, either because of our own work or vehicle for many women to develop skills of 
that of our husbands or children, the goings expression, editing and publishing. 
begin right after June commencement. No 3. The growing support for this forum, 
sooner are the academic robes put away but embracing as it does the values of tradi- 
yard sales spring up, households are packed, tional Mormon women, indicates a need of 
the moving vans and U-Hauls appear, and the many to deal with worldly issues within a 
goodbyes begin. supportive community of sisters. 

The cycle is not new to Exponent II It is one thing to acknowledge the gen- 
women. Since the beginning of the paper eral effects of change but quite another 
four years ago, there has been a constant to experience it personally, which I find 
turnover of staff. Every year we have faced I must do this summer. For me, as for 
Janna Haynie and Robin Hammond, it is time 
to say goodbye. 

For each of us, these have been vital 
growing years. Not only have we learned 
some things about how to publish, proofread, 
away in the summer, it brings new talent in and keep accounts, but we have learned what 
the fall, and the work of Exponent II goes it is to have real friends. We shared the 
on, highs and the lows of our daily lives. We 

In spite of changes in personnel, the Knew we could count on each other. either 
thrust of the paper has not changed over to bail us out or get the job done. It has 
the years. It continues to be an informal been an important association for us, and we 
forum for the personal voice within the con- will miss it terribly. 
text of our beliefs and values as Mormon We leave New England, but we will carry 
women. This observation prompts some the work of Exponent II to our new homes, 
thoughts about sxponent's role: staying in touch through the network of wom- 

1. Exponent II has been published by en conmitted to the paper throughout the 
women who share a deep commitment to the country. 

Gospel and desire to combine that strength GBP 


the departure of dear friends, women with 
talents without which we were sure the paper 


could not keep publishing. And yet, despite 
the personal loss, the paper has survived. 
dust as the academic cycle takes women 





CALL FOR PAPERS 


The Women's History Archives of the Harold 
B. Lee Library, Brigham Young University, calls 
for papers for its third annual symposium on 
the history of women, to be held during March 
1979 at BYU. 

A special section of the Symposium will focus 
on women writers, particularly Latter-day Saints, 
but papers of more general interest within the 
boundaries of the history of Mormon women inter- 
nationally, and of women generally in the inter- 
mountain area will also be considered. 

Presentations will be informal, but repre-_ 
sentative papers will be chosen for publication 
following the symposium. 

Send a one-page proposal for consideration 
by 1 August 1978. Authors of selected proposals 


Sue Van Alfen 
Logan, Utah 


will be informed within the month, and final 
Papers will be required by 3] January 1979. 


UTAH ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN CONVENES 


The place and the gender were the same, but 
the tone was decidedly different from the last 
women's meeting I'd attended at the Salt Palace: 
the much-publicized IWY convention in the sum- 
mer of '77. Now it was the end of April. Hous- 
ton was behind us, and the Utah Association of 
Women had come together for their first state- 
wide convention. 

Growing from a small Salt Lake group who met 
early this year under the direction of Nina 
Palmer, now the state chairwoman, the associa~ 
tion has mushroomed to include over 1500 paid 
members in chapters and regions covering the 
state. 

The convention was a well-devised and con- 
trolled mixture of organization, information, 
and inspiration. Well over a thousand members, 
plus a sprinkling of out-of-staters and a hand- 
ful of men, sat for two days learning parlia- 
mentary procedure--and using it well for novices; 
hearing qualified speakers address such subjects 
as the ERA, children's rights, Title IX, and 
sexual preference; and voting on resolutions. 
They were spurred on eloquently by Lenore Romney, 
guest speaker at the Friday night banquet. 

Behind the speakers’ podium a large banner 
announced, "We support women's rights without 
ERA, the rights of the unborn, traditional 
family lifestyles." What would be considered 
a conservative view outside Utah was not once 
challenged during the entire convention. The 
atmosphere was one of peace, order, and unity of 
Purpose. 

The workshops proved to be highly informa- 
tive. Jaynann Payne, an IWY delegate now serv- 
ing as resource officer of the state organiza- 


tion, spoke on “Women and the Law," outlining 
inequities of tax, inheritance, and probate 
laws which discriminate against women. Provo 
Chief of Police Swen Nielsen pointed out how 
TV shows and even cartoons present un unrealis- 
tic view of policework and give children the 
"dangerous idea" that "someone will always bail 
you out." Deanne T. Francis, the co-author of 
Life Before Life, conducted a pro-life workshop. 
Or. Kent Gamette, an obstetrician, headed a 
workshop on teenage pregnancy. Jaynann Payne 
and Georgia B. Peterson, Utah State Representa- 
tive, discussed shortcomings they felt inherent 
in the ERA, The “very complex" Title IX issue 
was addressed by Joanne Burnside, immediate 
Past chairman of the Utah State School Board. 
Ricks College President Bruce Hafen spoke on 
legal rights of children and the coming (1979) 
"Year of the Child," a "kids' lib" movement 
which changes the traditional focus from protec- 
tion of children to letting them do what they 
want. "Individual Rights and Public Morality,” 
a workshop excellently prepared by Naomi Udall, 
an educator and Utah IWY delegate, dealt with 
homosexuality. She and Dr. Noel Reynolds, BYU 
professor, both encouraged counselling toward 
change for those who felt a preference other 
than heterosexual. 

In the final session of the convention, the 
women passed unanimously a resolution opposing 
the passage of the ERA. Other resolutions 
opposed abortion-on-demand, and supported the 
family unit; the diqnified portrayal of all 
women and the human body in the media; local 
regulations for day-care centers; respect for 
and obedience to laws; public attendance at 


school board meetings; laws controlling pornog- 
raphy and citizen action to fight obscenity; 
and workshops in pre-natal education and prep- 
aration for parenthood open to the public. 

Although the speakers and members of the 
Conference were largely LDS, the Utah Associa- 
tion of Women is neither connected with nor 
endorsed by the Church, and welcomes women of 
any race or religion who are interested in be- 
coming informed and in supporting and streng- 
thening the family. The group wants to make the 
moderate majority heard. Speakers’ bureaus are 
being organized throughout the state for the 
use of chapters (thirty members in each) and 
regions, and women will be assigned to attend 
school board meetings, PTA, city council, and 
the legislature. They will be taught how to 
contact state senators and representatives. 
Candidates for public office will be invited 
to speak to local chapters, and UA of W members 
will be involved in political campaigns to have 
people of integrity elected to office. 

Similar organizations are springing up all 
over the country. Chicago has recently formed 
Informed Citizens for the Family, and there is 
the American Christian Women's Association in 
California. Oregon and Kansas are in the proc- 
ess of creating similar awareness/action groups 
with guidelines from officers of the Utah asso- 
ciation. Anyone wishing to start such a group 
in your state may write Rep. Georgia B. Peter- 
son, 6417 Highland Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84121, 


Laurie Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 
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A LOOK AT DIVERSITY 


The idea for a conference in Salt Lake City 
dealing with diversity started during the IWY 
conference last summer when it became clear that 
so many women did not know how to handle ideas 
different from their own. I personally thought 
about my own inability to handle certain kinds 
of diversity, and then I thought beyond that to 
how diversity foreign to my way of life enriches 
me. Friends of different political, religious, 
social and economic persuasions all deepen my 
life. A number of my associates shared that 
same need to examine what diversity can do for 
a conmunity. Out of our considerations grew a 
committee that was as diverse as we could make-- 
a native of Peru, the wife of an Episcopalian 
minister, newcomers to Salt Lake, and Mormons 
of every commitment. 

Since we felt that large groups tend to be- 
come polarized and never find some middle 
ground that they can share, it was decided 
that we would limit the conference to two hun- 
dred participants. In smal] informal groups 
one can get to know and relate to people from 
different backgrounds more easily. In this 
setting we hoped we could have a chance to 
understand differences. A grant was obtained 
from the Utah Foundation for the Humanities 
which provided generous funding for a confer- 
ence where we could examine our differences. 

The response to the conference was beyond 
our wildest expectations. Esther Landa, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and Emma Lou Thayne, poet, began and closed 
our "Two Days Abroad--A Look at Diversity." 

We listened to Georgie Anne Geyer, Los Angeles 
Times syndicated columnist; to Oz Rothermicn, 
an ex-Jesuit priest, now working as a communi- 
cation specialist at the University of Utah 
Medical School; and to the Honorable Scott 
Matheson, Governor of the State of Utah. 
Elders Neal Maxwell and Lowell Bennion demon- 
strated that different points of view can 
exist honestly within our own Church, 

We munched on "weed" sandwiches made of 
sprouts, lettuce, avocado and tomato slices 





as we were bussed down South Temple with a 
guide from the Heritage Foundation telling us 
stories of the Catholics, Jews and Mormons who 
once lived there. We stopped at the Union 
Pacific train station and heard about the thou- 
sands who had used the trains to come to Zion. 
We took a look at Marmalade Hill and the old 
Nineteenth Ward Chapel with its unique onion 
dome. We sat in the House of Representatives 
at the State Capitol and marveled at its beauty. 
The unbelievable stillness of two hundred parti- 
cipants paid homage to Mae Swenson, the most 
anthologized Utah poet, as she read and then 
discussed her poetry with her brother and sis- 
ter-in-law Paul and Sharon Swenson, We heard 
Todd Britch of the BYU Humanities Department 
tell us about the difference the future will 
make in our lives, and Roy Gibson delineated 
the media in Salt Lake City for us. We ended 
our two days together with a talk by the Rever- 
end Dean Gigicos, Priest of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Community, and participated in a Byzantine 
service, Esther Landa was later to say that we 
had become a congregation, not a conference. 
The ladies of the Philoptchos Society, the 
equivalent of Mormon Relief Society, served us 
a Grecian banquet as we watched Greek dances. 
Later we listened to David Kranes talk about 
the elegant balance of creativity and diversity 
in our lives. 

Wallace Stegner wrote about our conference in 
the Atlantie Monthly; Nae Swenson said it was the 
best program she had ever participated in; 
Georgie Anne Geyer wrote two columns about the 
conference that were syndicated in seventy news- 
papers throughout the country. The evaluations 
by the participants were glowing, and we, as a 
committee, were exhausted but exhilarated. It 
was not that we became so alike, but that we 
could remain different and yet share so many 
similar dreams and desires for ourselves and for 
our community. 

dune Wilkins Nebeker 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Cambridge ward cultural hall was once 
again the setting for this year's annual Expo- 
nent Day Dinner. After a wonderful meal by our 
own expert Finnish-imported chef, Mimmu Sloan, 
Judy Dushku, our perennial Exponent Day Dinner 
chairwoman, welcomed guests and introduced the 
Exponent board and staff. Before turning some 
time over to Grethe Peterson, who recently an- 
nounced her departure from the Boston area to 
Salt Lake City, Judy thanked her for her years 
of service to Exponent II. Grethe talked about 
how much Exponent II owed to the Cambridge area, 
and especially mentioned the memories associ- 
ated with the actual Cambridge ward building-- 
the scene of several Exponent dinners, the 


Institute class taught by the group, etc. She 
referred to the strong ties felt by the group 
for the Relief Society room because of the many 
happy associations connected with it. It there- 


fore seemed appropriate, she said, to present this 


room with a token of our affection, and she 
indicated the two paintings which were hanging 
behind her which are to be hung in the Relief 
Society room. The paintings, "To Everything 
There is a Season" and "A Time to Every Pur- 
pose," were painted by the artist Shraga Weil. 

Judy then introduced our guest speaker, 

Ji11 Mulvay Derr, one of the Church's fore- 
most authorities on the history of its women. 

In her speech, Jill focused on the process by 
which people develop themselves at various 
stages in their lives, and ingeniously drew on 
and compared both the journals of the nineteenth 
century Mormon women she was studying and her 
own. She began by saying, 

"As Mormons, we are skilled at using the past 
to show we were delivered from persecutors, to 
show our endurance, to build testimonies, to 
prove loyalty to the United States government. 
As a reader of autobiographies, I know that in- 
dividuals use their pasts. As a Mormon his- 
torian, I would choose to use the past to show 
the dignity and nobility of Mormon women in 
their public and private lives, to get to the 
heart of their power and influence.” 

By comparing her own life to the lives of 
many other women, Jill has determined that most 
people go through cycles in which some things 
elevate and then lessen in importance. What 
is important is not the actual events that occur 
to an individual, but the process one goes 
through of finding oneself. 

“(Reading others' pasts] caused me to look 
at my own life to see to what extent I have a 
past with some worth; to see if I can find the 
same nobility in the pieces of my life that 1 
find in the lives of my sisters." 

She talked about how, in her journey towards 
self-discovery, she went from conforming to 
institution's and other people's expectations 
to “asserting herself as an individual." She 
decided, "I must satisfy God and myself and be 
happy before I can have an influence on others, 
but I must not be dependent on their responses." 
She very beautifully noted that, 






NEW YORK STUDY GROUP 


My friend Norma Smythe Grishman lives with 
her husband, two children, and a cat in a cramped 
student apartment near Columbia University in 
Manhattan. Tales of pioneer women struggling 
to raise their children in primitive Utah towns 
were almost absurdly remote from her day-to-day 
shuttle between working as a secretary and help- 
ing out in the day-care center. But Norma, 
and eleven of her sisters, met every week to try 
to find some meaning in the joys and sufferings 
of Mormon women who lived a century ago. 

A class designed to meet the needs of student 
wives was needed in New York. Life in one- or 
two-bedroom apartments with small children could 
be less than "a little piece of heaven on earth." 
A chance to get together each week for a chal- 
Jenging discussion and spiritual uplift seemed 
like a great idea when it was first suggested by 
Bill Cottam, the regional institute director. 

Our class, "Nineteenth Century Mormon Women,” 
began in January, 1977. Mormon Sisters had just 
come out, and we found it a wonderful text. We 
used each of the chapters as the basis for an 
hour's discussion, and spent longer sessions on 
some of the themes. I presented about half the 
lessons, while class members used whatever was 
available as resource material to teach the oth- 
er lessons. Discussion was lively, and opinions 
varied. The class members always came prepared. 

The two high points of that semester were a 
guest lecture on Emmeline Wells given by Judy 
Dushku, who came down from Boston, and a show- 
ing of a documentary on polygamy, courtesy of 
KUTV in Salt Lake City. 

The class was made up principally of student 
wives, although we also had single women students 
and a few older women. We offered free baby- 
sitting, and frequently had more toddlers than 
women in attendance: The class was held once a 
week in the middle of the day. We had scheduled 
around children's naptimes in order to attract 
young mothers. We received many complaints, how- 
ever, from working women who couldn't attend, 
which resulted in an evening repeat of the class 
in the fall of 1977. Once again we had a good 
turnout, including a few men who came regularly. 

One of the joys of teaching is seeing how 
classes differ depending on the students. The 
first class of “Nineteenth Century Mormon Women" 
was fascinated with polygamy, and spent three 
sessions investigating and discussing it. The 
second group was far more interested in the ‘ 
everyday religious life of their predecessors. 

Both classes were a success. Since I ama 
musician, not a historian, I worked hard to try 
to anticipate questions that would come up. 
Everyone became expert on some aspect of the 
period, and more importantly, lives of pioneer 
women long dead came to have real meaning--even 
in noisy, cramped Manhattan. 


Ann Darger Hatch 
New York, New York 


NEW RESEARCH AID 


The Public Services Divison of the Histori- 
cal Department of the Church announces the 
publication of a new research aid for those 
working in the area of the Mormons--the Index 
to Mormoniam in Periodical Literature. The 
current 1976 edition of the Index lists ap- 
proximately 3500 titles from nearly 120 peri- 
odicals published throughout the world. The 
Index will be published annually and cumulated 
every five years. Although the Index does not 
pretend to be comprehensive in indexing all 
articles about Mormons, it is the most complete 
index to date in the field. The Index can be 
offered at the reasonable price of $5.00 be- 
cause it is published on computer output micro- 
fiche. 

Anyone desiring more information about this 
new service may write to the Historical Depart- 
ment--Public Services, 50 E. North Temple, East 
Wing, Salt Lake City, Utah 84150. 


"When I look at the great and wonderful 
beauties of the earth--when I ponder the won- 
ders of man and God, then I see how I fit into 
the eternal scope of things--and I do always 
find that I do fit into this world.” 

She quoted from Edna St. Vincent Millay's 
"Renascence" to illustrate this feeling. 

Those who heard Jill talk were impressed 
with her candor and her profound insights into 
both her own life and the lives of others. It 
was agreed that the Exponent Day dinner and 
speech were both a feast. 


NTD 
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The Shrew Syndrome 


Jim Peterson stopped me after Priesthood 
meeting one Sunday morning. “I think my wife 
needs to talk to you--professionally. Can you 
see her sometime soon?" 

"Well, that all depends," I replied. “How 
does she feel about seeing a psychiatrist? Is 
it her idea or yours?" 

"She asked me to see if you could give her 
an appointment," Jim answered. 

“Then I'm sure Ih can work her in," I said, 
"but I'd prefer to have her call the office and 
make the appointment herself." 

I saw Jim glance quickly at the appointment 
book I had in my hand and which I almost always 
carry with me. Then he looked back at me with 
a somewhat quizzical expression on his face, 
and so 1 continued: "I learned long ago that 
there are lots of people who would like to have 
psychiatric help given to other people who gen- 
erally don't want it. I have found it's smart 
to make sure that the people who come to me for 
help are sufficiently motivated that they can 
make good use of the time. I get some evidence 
of their motivation by asking them to make their 
own appointments with me. It is not an infalli- 
ble technique, but it helps save some of my time 
and their money. I'm expensive, you know." 

dim Peterson smiled. "So I've heard. I'11) 
give Ellen your message. If I know her, she'll 
call you tomorrow." 

She did, and we made an appointment for 
later in the week. 

Ellen Peterson was not a close personal 
friend. If she had been, I probably would not 
have seen her as a patient. But I was new in 
the ward, and I did not know either of the 
Petersons well. There did not seem to be any 
reason that she and I could not work together 
in a professional relationship. 

When Ellen Peterson arrived for her appoint- 
ment, my immediate impression of her was very 
positive. She wore a simple sheath dress made 
of a pastel prigt material which complemented 
her coloring perfectly. It was nicely tailored 
and indicated good taste because of the style 
and quality. Her hair was dark, curly, neatly 
arranged, and naturally frosted with a few grey 
hairs. Her makeup heightened the attractive- 
ness of her regular features but appeared so 
natural that it was hard to be sure she wore 
makeup at all. 

She smiled slightly when I said, "Good 
afternoon," and then stood and walked past me 
into the office. There were several places she 
could have sat, but she chose an upholstered 
chair that was an exact duplicate of the chair 
which I usually used. I waited for her to be- 
gin, but when she did not say anything, I took 
the initiative and asked, "How may I help you?" 

"I don't know,” she replied, "but I can 
assure you that I am not depressed and I am 
not going to spend the hour crying.” 

She paused for a moment, and I had the im- 
Pression she was watching to see what my re- 
action was going to be. Then she continued. 
“You are probably sitting there thinking that 
because of what I just said I really am de- 
pressed and I really am going to cry. But 
you're wrong." 

"I really wasn't thinking that," I said. 

“I try not to jump to conclusions when I begin 
working with someone. What I want to do is to 
help them to help me by telling me the things 

I need to know so that I can help them.” I 
grinned. “Did you follow that rather confusing 
statement?" 

She smiled also. “I'm sorry if I sounded 
defensive," she said, “But I guess I really 
am. You see, I never though I would be sitting 
in a psychiatrist's office for the reason that 
I'm here today. For something else, maybe, 
but not because. . . " Her voice trailed off 
into silence. 

“Because . .. ?" I prompted. 

"Because I'm turning into a real biteh and 
I don't like it. 1 hope you'll excuse the 
word, Doctor. I really don't like to use it, 
but it's the best description I can give you." 

“I've heard the word before," I said, smil- 
ing, “and I agree that it is both a descriptive 
and an emotionally charged word. But it is 
also a word most women don't like because of 
its implications, and so I wonder if it is a 
fair description of your behavior or if you're 
being hard on yourself.” 

“Oh, it's fair all right," she replied. 
"All you would have to do is ask my husband and 
my children. They might not call me a bitch, 
‘but that's what they think.” 

"Why?" 

"I'm just generally mean and nasty most of 
the time," she answered. "I'm unreasonable. 
I'm sarcastic. You name it, And don't ask me 
if I'm menopausal because I'm not. I've al- 
ready had a doctor check out my hormonal condi- 
tion, and there is no evidence that I've 
started the change of life yet. I wish | 


could blame it on something like that. It 
would be much easier to take some hormones and 
to know that it would be over in a few years 
than it is to face myself as I am." 

“Tell me a little bit more about the behav- 
oF that makes you describe yourself as you 
io." 

“You mean besides being mean, nasty, unrea- 
sonable, and sarcastic?" she asked. "Isn't 
that enough?" 

“It's a good start," I agreed, "but I bet 
there's more." 

She sighed. “You're so right, but I thought 
maybe you'd let me off the hook with what I've 
told you. Well, let me see. I nag a lot. 
Nothing my husband or my children do ever seems 
to be right. I complain if they're late; I 
complain if they're early. I complain no mat- 
ter what they do. They just can't please me,” 

She paused. It was obvious from her facial 
expressions that she disliked both what she 
was saying and the fact that she had to say it. 
But she was also making it very clear to me 
that she was a courageous and honest woman and 
was willing to deal with the truths of her life 
as she saw them. I was aware that I liked and 
admired Ellen Peterson very much. 

"LT especially give my children a bad time, 
and for nothing more than just being teenagers. 
I worry too much about them when they're out 
in the car. I worry too much if they're late 
getting home. I worry too much about whom 
they're dating and where they're going. Yet 
they're good children, and because most of 
their activities are centered around the church, 
I always know where they are. Anyway, they 
make a point of telling me:” 

She thought for a moment, then smiling, 
continued. “When my husband goes away on a 
business trip, I worry about the plane crash- 
ing; I worry about his not eating properly, 
about his not dressing warmly enough, if he's 
gone to a colder climate. Then when he calls 
to tell me he's all right, I sound like a 
shrew. I ask him why he didn't call me 15 min- 
utes earlier. I blame him because I've been 
sitting by the telephone waiting to hear from 
him, The poor man really can't win for losing, 
Doctor, and I know it. The worst of it is 
that he's a good man too, and I have no reason 
for treating him the way I do.” 

“There's almost always a reason," I replied. 
“Sometimes it just isn't obvious." 

“Well, I hope you can help me find it before 
I completely destroy my formerly happy home." 

“When is the last time you can remember your 
home being a happy place for you?" 

She was thoughtful for a few moments, then 
replied, "I guess it was about the time my son, 
Chris, left on a mission. That's almost a year 
ago." 

"Up until then, you weren't behaving the way 
you're describing yourself now?" I asked. 

"I don't think so," she answered, “At 
least if I was, I was not as aware of it as I 
am now." 

“And are you aware of it now because your 
children and husband tell you about it?” 

“No. They really don't say very much. 

They just kind of ignore me and let me do ‘my 
thing’ as young people say nowadays." ¢ 

“So what you're telling me is that up until 
a year ago this kind of behavior was not your 
thing. Right?” 

“Right,” she replied. 

It was my turn to be thoughtful for a min- 
ute. I was being quiet for a reason. I want- 
ed her to listen carefully to my next question. 

“How do you react to the fact that your 
husband and children basically ignore your 
behavior?" 

"Oh, I guess I'm glad they do," she replied. 
"Then I don't have to feel so guilty because 
I'm making them miserable. As long as they 
ignore me, the only one I have. to worry about 
is myself. Apparently, what I do rolls off 
their backs like water off a duck.” 

"I'm not sure that's true," I replied. 
“because your husband seemed anxious to have 
you talk to me." 

"I think that's because he knows I'm upset. 
My husband is a quiet, long-suffering man, 
Doctor, and I'm sure if I had not pushed the 
issue of my coming here, he would never have 
said a thing about it.” 

“I wonder if that's good, “ I mused. 

She looked at me with a surprised expres- 
sion on her face. “As far as I'm concerned, 
it's good. I'd lose my home and family other- 
wise." 

"Well, let me ask you something else then. 
Does the fact that they tolerate your behay- 
ior--that they ignore it and basically don't 
react to it--does that help you to modify it 
any way?" 

"That's a funny thing" she answered. “It 
doesn't help at all. In fact, I seem to get 
worse." 
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“That's interesting. 
the more they tolerate from you, tne worse you 
get?" 

“That's the way it seems to me. 
make any sense does it?" 

"It makes a lot of sense," I answered. Then 
before she had time to ask me any questions, I 


Are you saying that 


It doesn't 


continued. 
worrier?" 

"Not at all," Ellen Peterson answered. “My 
mother was the dearest, sweetest, most loving 
woman that ever lived. I was very close to 
her." 

“She's dead?" I asked. 

"She died about a year and a half ago--maybe 
two years now. I've missed her. And in the 
years since she died, I've become just the oppo- 
site of everything she was. You know, I've 
spent most of my life trying to pattern myself 
after my mother. She was a wonderful example 
of everything that I could ever hope to be, and 
I used to tatnk I was following her example 
pretty well." : 

“Are your husband and your father alike?" 
“In the important ways, I think, yes. My 
husband is kind, considerate, a good provider, 

active in the church, and he tolerates me." 

“That's interesting," I said. “Would you 
use those same adjectives to describe your 
father?" ~ 

"Yes, basically." 

"So you'd say that your father tolerated 
your mother?" 

“He didn't have much to tolerate," Ellen 
Peterson replied. "I think my mother was just 
about perfect." 

"That's pretty hard to live up to. I don't 
envy you. But let me get back to that word 
‘tolerate.’ How would you describe the rela- 
tionship between your father and your mother?" 

"I think they had something very special. 

I think they were very much in love with each 
other. They were extremely affectionate. I 
never remember my father coming into the house 
at night that he didn't look for my mother so 
that he could hug and kiss her. And I never 
remember my father leaving the house in the 
morning without doing the same thing. I think 
that up until the time my father died, the love 
and affection which they openly expressed for 
each other was a beautiful thing to see, and 
something very rare in this day and age." 

"Does your husband behave the same way?" I 
asked, 

“My husband is not an openly affectionate 
man," she replied. “I know that he loves me. 
He does lots of things to show me that. But 
it's not easy for him to hug me or to kiss me 
as often, perhaps, as I would like.“ 

“Have you asked him to be more openly affec- 
tionate?” 

She was quiet for a moment, opened her purse 
and took out a handkerchief with which she 
wiped the edges of her mouth. “Do you have any 
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idea how embarrassing that would be, Doctor? 
If a woman has to ask her husband to be affec- 
tionate, it certainly isn't saying very much 
for their relationship, is it? I mean, 
shouldn't he want to do those things kind of 
instinctively?" 

"Some men aren't aware how important it is 
to their wives." 

a "Perhaps not, but I don't think I could tell 
yim." 

“What you're really saying is that you'd 
rather go on being bitchy, mean, nasty and a 
nag than to express to your husband your need 
for some time and attention and afféction?" 

She looked at me with a surprised expression 
on her face. “Did you just imply that the rea- 
son I nave turned into the kind of woman I've 
been in the last year or two is because I am 
not getting enough love and affection from my 
husband?" 

"It's more than that," I answered. “You 
sound like a woman who feels ignored by her 
husband and her children and so figures, prob- 
ably unconsciously, that she'll do anything she 
has to do to be noticed. Many women have sat 
here in my office and openly acknowledged that 
they would rather have a fight with their hus- 
band or children than to be ignored." 

“That idea has crossed my mind at times," 
she said. "But I certainly haven't done it 
knowingly." 

"Does the idea make sense to you?" I asked. 

"Yes," she replied. "It does. It puts a 
lot of things into perspective for me. You 
know, I said that my mother and I were very 
close, and we were. My mother was one of those 
rare women who could permit her children to 
have the freedom to be themselves and live 
their own lives but could still be a part of 
those lives in a meaningful and enjoyable way, 
and not interfere. I used to talk to my mother 
almost every day on the telephone, and we got 
together in town every week or two for lunch. 
My mother was @ good friend besides being a 
mother. I could talk to her about many things 
in my life, and she could listen. She was wise 
enough to know that I wasn't asking for answers; 
I needed to ventilate and wanted someone who'd 
listen and try to understand. She always did, 
and I missed that after she died." 

She paused, thinking and remembering. "I 
guess I didn't realize how much I missed her 
until Chris went on his mission. Then I began 
to feel my whole family was deserting me. Oh, 
we still lived in the same house, but it seemed 
harder and harder to be together as a family, 
even at dinner time. We had always made it a 
practice that the family ate dinner together, 
but the teenage period is such a busy time, and 
they are so involved with so many things that 
even that idea went down the drain. So it has 
ended up that often I don't see my children 
from morning ‘til night, and I spend very little 
time with my husband. It seems like whenever 
he's home, he's tired, or he has work to catch 
up on, papers to write or to correct, calls to 
make for his church activities, all kinds of 


things. All of them important, I know, but 
none of them involving me. I've really started 
to feel like the hired help, Doctor. I'm only 
there to clean the house and do the laundry and 
cor the meals. That's all I seem to be good 
or." 

"That just isn't enough," I said. “You 
couldn't help but want to lash out at your fam- 
ily when you feel that way." 

“T'yve even begun to question whether I am an 
interesting enough woman for my husband, 1 
look at myself in the mirror, and it seems to 
me that the wrinkles are deepening on my face 
until they seem to stand out like the Grand 
Canyon. I see the grey hairs, and I begin to 
wonder if I should tint them, dye them, or just 
go on pulling them out. I worry about putting 
on five pounds of weight. I worry about 
whether my husband might find someone younger 
and more attractive who would be more inter- 
esting to him than I seem to be. Let's face 
it, I've become a foolish, rapidly aging woman.” 

“T wouldn't call you any of those things,” 

I said, “and I hope you won't go on thinking 
of yourself that way. Wanting to be an impor- 
tant part of the lives of your husband and 
children is a perfectly normal thing. Maybe 
you're just not going about it in the right 
way." 

"Obviously," she said, "Most women don't 
end up as Shrews. 1 see other women at church 
whose husbands are active and whose children 
are the ages of mine, and I'm envious of them-- 
of their apparent peace of mind and even temper- 
aments." 

"Most of them have their moments, I can as- 
sure you. Many of them have told me very 
similar stories to your own." 

"Really?" she asked. 

“Of course," I answered. "I'm constantly 
amazed at how many people believe that their 
problems are so individual that nobody else in 
the entire world has ever had to face them be- 
fore. One of the marvelous things about human 
beings is that we can learn from each other 
when we share with each other our experiences. 
But it's so hard to share when we think we're 
so different that nobody will understand what 
we tel] them. And besides, that idea increases 
our isolation from each other. You know, I 
love the theatre, and I spend a lot of my free 
time going to see plays. I was in London 
recently and saw a revival of a play by Somer- 
set Maugham which he wrote in the 1920's. It 
was called Zhe Circle. There were some lines 
in the play that really impressed me, and in a 
way, pointed out how common the kind of exper- 
jence you've been talking about really is. 

One of the characters said something like this: 
‘The tragedy of love is not death or divorce. 
One can get over those with time. The tragedy 
of love is indifference.’ No one can stand to 
be ignored by the people who are most important 
to them. And it sounds to me like you've been 
picking fights at home because you have been 
ignored. And also because you're frightened 
about your future, because you're losing the 


relationships that so far have sustained you." 
She nodded in agreement. "It's nice to know 
I'm not a ‘weirdo.’ But of course the big 
question is what do I do to change?" 

"How about sitting down with your family 
and telling them about our conversation--about 
how you don't feel a meaningful part of what 
they're doing? How do you think they'd react 
to that?" 

“Well, they'd be shocked for one thing," 
she replied. "I doubt whether that idea has 
ever occurred to them." 

"You're probably right," I agreed. “So 
they need to be told, don't they?" 

"I really don't think I can. That would be 
almost as bad as asking your husband to be more 
affectionate." 

“But you love these people, " I stated. 

“and you have every reason to believe that they 
love you. How would you respond if one of your 
children came to you and said, ‘Mother, I'm 
feeling lonesome, I'm feeling left out, I'm 
feeling as though I don’t belong in this family 
any more.’ Would you be ashamed of them because 
they had to ask you for help?” 

“Of course not," she replied. “That's part 
of my role--that's part of being a mother." 

"No," I said. “That's part of being a fan- 
ily. Maybe the finest thing you could do for 
your family is to remind them that they have a 
responsibility to it, and that includes you. 
Maybe a big part of what's been going wrong in 
your life is that you're cutting off your hus- 
band and your children. It sounds to me it 
isn't only that they're indifferent to you; it 
sounds to me as if you don't trust them enough 
to care about you." 

We both sat quietly as she thought seriously 
about what I had just said. 

Then she sighed. "It won't be easy," she 
said, as she picked up her purse and prepared 
to leave. 

“I didn't promise it would be," I replied. 
“But then the really important things in life 
are rarely easy. Most of us find they are 
worth the extra effort they take, however, and 
the risks involved." 

She walked to the door and then turned and 
put out her hand. "You've reminded me of many 
things today that I had almost forgotten, 
Doctor. I appreciate it." 

"T hope I've been some help." 

“May I come back if I need to?" 
son asked. 

"Of course. Anytime." 

"I didn't cry," she said, smiling. “But 
suddenly I'm full of wonderful, exciting feel- 
ings again and it's nice." 

"Share those feelings with your family," I 
said. “You'll be amazed at the changes which 
can occur." 

"Thank you," she said, and turned and left. 

It was the kind of "thank you" that makes my 
work worthwhile. 


Ellen Peter- 


Martin C. Nalder, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 





I sometimes hear Mormon women talk about be- 
ing caught between two worlds. They can't iden- 
tify with the hostility of secular feminism, 
yet they feel i1l-at-ease and mistrusted in 
their own small wards. This conflict, though 
painful, is unavoidable, it seems to me, and it 
holds rich opportunities for service and 
growth. 

A few years ago, as I prepared a Relief 
Society lesson on obedience, I decided to try 
a little object lesson on my class. I went to 
the meeting in old jeans, with my hair string- 
ing down over my shoulders. I was quite pleased 
with the thought of the Pharisaical responses 
I would provoke and with the discussion this 
would stimulate later in the lesson. 

But I had not anticipated how difficult it 
would be for me to walk into the room. I 
found myself buttoning my coat higher, sitting 
down hurriedly in a corner, and twisting my 
ankles back under the chair to hide my sneak- 
ers. Having deliberately violated the norms of 
my community, I was ostracized by my own self- 
consciousness long before I was rejected by any- 
one there. I have tried to remember that. 


Pharisees and SINNERS 





I have also tried to remember how much fun 
it was to give that lesson when I finally took 
my coat off and stood up. Part way through, I 
confessed that my costume was intentional and 
asked the women to share their honest responses 
to it. One sister, fresh from Utah, said: 


"Well, I thought it was pretty strange, but I 
decided to ignore it. I'd heard they did 
things differently back here." (Needless to say, 
she and I became good friends!) 

The bishop's wife said: "I was shocked at 
first, but I knew you and so I didn't worry." 

"But what if you hadn't known me?" I asked. 
The answers were thoughtful and brought out the 
expected points about Love, Tolerance, Judge 
Not That Ye Be Not Judged. I know the Phari- 
sees in my class learned something that morn- 
ing, but the Sinner learned even more. 

I had barely survived my own period of Cul- 
ture Shock in that ward. I had left an unusu- 
ally open and accepting Mormon community, and 
at every turn in the new one I offended and 
gave offense. I'm not sure which was the big- 
ger mistake--to pounce on my sisters with my 
well-polished collection of new ideas or to go 
into hiding nursing my differences. Both re- 
sponses showed a remarkable lack of confidence 
in myself and in them, It took me awhile to 
learn that people can't reject you if you know 
you belong. 

L.T.U. 
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Dr. and Mrs. James Blank announce the forth- 
coming marriage of their daughter, Linda, to 
Boyd Adams, on April 1, with a reception later 
at the home of the bride's parents. 

Misa Blank is a senior at Hilltop High School, 
and is also a graduate of LUS Seminary. She 
nas been active in muste and drama, 

The couple plan to continue their education. 


Last year in the United States, one million 
teens became pregnant. Utah tops the nation in 
teen marriages. Forty per cent of all LOS mar- 
riages involve adolescents.* 

What are the emotions of parents as they send 
to the local newspaper the photograph of a sen- 
sitive, vulnerable young daughter, together with 
a wedding announcement like the one above? Many 
of them see themselves as victims Of a tragic 
accident. Suddenly they feel old. 

A few parents may take comfort if the new in- 
law comes from a good family. They may believe 
that libido has been safely corralled, or pre- 
sume that a thorny responsibility has now ended. 
But most parents are immobilized in shock. It 
is to their dilemma that I wish to speak. 

The first instinctive reaction of parents is 
guilt. Where did we fail? Were we too lenient 
or too strict? Was home so dismal that escape 
pressed? Is this really the great Romeo-Juliet 
romance that we dare not ill-star? How have we 
failed to keep open the channels of communica- 
tion? Why did this happen to us? 

Fear is another reaction--especially the fear 
of sex. The romantic way of a man with a maid 
no longer softens the eye. If there are younger 
children, the onset of their puberty whips up a 
parent's latent Calvinism. Lurking in every 
rock tune or advertisement is sex, grown to 
capital letters, an untamed and untameable force. 

And whether repressed or not, anger boils. 
The child often looms as a hostile stranger, 
with unreasonable needs and unreasonable demands. 
Stormy domestic scenes may erupt in which the 
old value systems are torn apart. The young 
go into their new venture feeling unloved by the 
parents. The parents feel that they have been 
"had." 

In addition to guilt, fear, and.anger, both 
sides face frustrations of enormous proportion. 
The new couple may not be able to understand 
the hostility. One college student who had 
eloped with a three months’ pregnant sophomore 
complained bitterly that when he visited the 
bride's parents a few weeks later, his father- 
in-law seemed less than cordial. "He kept ask- 
ing me at dinner what my plans were. I kept 
telling him that I wanted to get back into 


college. I didn't have to see him the next 
day, though. He was sick and had his meals 
in his room." 


In fairness it must be said that the young 
people really do intend to take the conse- 
quences. But they believe those consequences 
will smile, true love will temper the wind, 
manna will fall, and the rough will be made 
smooth by a special providence accorded true 
hearts and the brave. 

To parents this view is incredibly naive. 

A boy with three years ahead in a difficult 
college course who planned on getting married 

in the fall set up a work program for himself 

of twenty hours a day. His mother and father 
could hear him at night crying out in his 

sleep, and rocking back and forth in his bed 

in a reversion to a childhood response to stress. 
His carefully worked out budget excluded dentist, 
doctors, or recreation. 4 

While shame, anger, defeat, and compassion 
blind their judgment, parents must make the 
difficult decision that will affect each of 
their lives--to subsidize or not to subsidize. 

The kids are really in a bind. As one lad 
put it in a letter to an advice columnist, "My 
family has threatened to disown me if I marry 
the girl I love before I finish college. They 
think that Betsy is railroading me into marriage. 
She isn't, of course, but if my parents shut off 
my allowance and quit paying my college tuition, 
I'm sunk. Should I marry Besty and defy them? 
We don't want to wait. I'ma freshman." 

Consciously or unconsciously, children may 
use juggernaut devices to get their way: the 
apparent willingness to embrace poverty in so 
noble a cause; the threat or the fact of a 
nervous breakdown; the threat or the fact of 
running away, secret marriage, pregnancy, or 
even suicide. The more blatant may suggest, 
“What choice do they have but to accept what 
we do? They need us more than we need them. 
Their life is finished. Ours is ahead. They 
have to take the package deal." 

In other days there came a time when parents 
could see an end to their economic responsibil- 


ATouch of Death 


ity, or at least send the newlyweds off to the 
north forty. to more. Early marriage is the 
most hazardous of all life's undertakings. 
Physical, financial, and emotional security 
hang in the balance. Somebody's help must be 
available for continued schooling, the premature 
baby, legal fees for the ubiquitous divorce, ex- 
tended child care while the once-again single 
girls and boys pick up the pieces. When iqnor- 
ance of reality leaves the young so vulnerable, 
parenting must go on and on. 

"I didn't realize that eqqs were so expensive," 
SayS a young nursing student. “Ve don't have 
then very often.” 

"We are movina from the seventy-five dollar 
apartment,” writes a new husband to his well- 
housed parents. "This one isn't so nice, but 
we can save twelve dollars a month.” 

After working during the summer thirteen 
hours a day at manual labor, a student with 
two nore years to qo in an exacting science 
course said in a letter, "We are really over- 
joyed at tle prospect of becoming parents. OF 
course Jean can't work at Woolworth's any lonqer, 
so I must be willing to work harder. ‘We pray 
tnings will work out for all concerned." 

And another, "With the expenses of the baby's 
illness, we have no choice but for me to drop 
out of school and aet a job." 

When one son, after three married years and 
two children, was finally graduated, his mother 
wept uncontrollably. She had not realized she 
had been holding her breath all that time. 

Parents may respond in one of ‘two ways, both 
of them triggered by the dilemma. One alterna- 
tive is to become even more accepting of the 
child's situation. If family harmonies have 
been disrupted and resources strained, then 
every nerve must be keyed to the new household. 
Father and mother should rise to the benign 
stereotype--saintly examples of courage, sup- 
port and empathy. 

This position becomes easier if certain as- 
Sumptions are accepted. Chastity pays off bet- 
ter if there is a legitimate release point-- 
the safety-valve of early marriage. The young 
people can now be structured quickly into the 
prevailing sexual norms. If one--or both--of 
the partners is unexpectedly mature, or a dedi- 
catedly quick learner, the marriage may survive. 
At any rate, since parenthood is considered to 
be tne ultimate good for everyone, concern for 
timing is irrelevant. Regardless of complica- 
tions, we are all in it forever. 

Rebellious parents, on the other hand, may 
decide to stop being parents. They may feel 
that there comes a time when duty to the race 
should taper off, and the child within each of 
them should be free to follow its own mysteri- 
ous and postponed unfolding. When Junior an- 
nounces that he is prepared to make his own de- 
cisions, Dad steps off the financial treadmill. 
If the lad chooses to start marriage in a motel 
in Elko, so be it. Everyone should agree not to 
exploit nor to be exploited. The dire threats 
that once whipped parents into line no longer 
frighten as much. Fathers and mothers are fed 
up with this ambiguous role to which there is 
no climactic finish. They are tired of the 
heart-rending problems of the post-adolescent 
young. In short, each has other fish to fry. 

Obviously, in both of the above solutions, 
the response is to stimuli. Biological, peer, 
or authority forces from outside have set up a 
reaction pattern. Is it naive to assume, then, 
that a greater amount of free agency can be in- 
voked if parents consider the alternatives very 
early in family life? 

For example, a parent may truly believe that 
early marriage is a hazardous undertaking. It 
is fraught with dangers to formal education, 
to self-realization, to pre-natal and birthing 
safety, to skilled parenting, to financial in- 
dependence from relatives and supportive agen- 
cies. In fact, for everyone in the entire 
family complex, some freedoms are cancelled out. 

So the operative word becomes options, 
choices before anyone, unaware, is backed into 
a corner. Should young people marry young and 
take children as they come? Should they marry 
early and space children? Should they marry 
later and learn more appropriate timing manage- 
ment, and sublimation of sexual drives? 

In arriving at considered positions, many 
parents may discover that they, themselves, 
need information which meets more realistic 
criteria. When a survey of LDS college stu- 
dents revealed that only one in ten received 
sex information in the home, it would seem that 
the birds and bees department is too often 
relegated to wishful thinking. Appropriate sex 
education in schools may be unattainable and 
even undesirable. Nevertheless, something is 


needed to fill an educational void. 

Life may continue to deal us its unpredict- 
ables and its imponderables. It may shake us, 
and discipline us, and prove, at last, that our 
Supposed light has been darkness. 

Nevertheless, our God-given free agency as 
presiders in our own homes impels us thoughfully, 
and one hopes prayerfully, to deal with family 
values as we deem best. As we affirm our com- 
mitment to honesty, order, or the work ethic, 
may we not also declare our belief that mar- 
riage and procreation are provinces only of the 
reasonably mature. Our obligation is to share 
with our children and with our culture such 
insights as belong to us now. Only then can we 
become less the victims of accident. As fami- 
lies, we shall at least have explored the options. 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 


“Quality of Life Conference, 1] September 1974, 
Peter C. Van Dyke, Deputy Director of the De- 
partment of Health, Family Health Service, Utah 
State Division 





On Nest Building 


Mud is not bad for nest building. 

Mud and sticks 

And a fallen feather or two will do 
And require no reaching. 

I could rest there, with my tiny ones, 
Sound for the season, at least. 


But-- 

If I may fly awhile-- 

If I may cut through a sunset going out 
And a rainbow coming back, 

Color upon color sealed in my eyes-- 
If I may have the unboundaried skies 
For my study, 

Clouds, cities, rivers for my rooms-~ 
If I may search the centuries 

For melody and meaning-- 

If I may try for the sun-- 


I shall come back 

Bearing such beauties 

Gleaned from God's and man's very best. 
I shall come filled. 


And then-- 
Oh, the nest that I can build! 


Carol Lynn Pearson 
From The Flight and the Nest, published by 


Bookeraft, Copyright @ 1975 by Bookeraft, 
Ine. Used with permisston. 
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As young members of the Church, we are taught 
from the time we can remember anything at all 
that we should prepare for an eternal marriage 
in a temple of the Lord. As we grow through 
adolescence, we are given ample opportunity to 
socialize together in various Church-affiliated 
activities and institutions in order that we 
might achieve this goal. Since it hasn't been 
so many years since I myself was "that age," I 
can empathize as I watch the young people behind 
me who are just now going through all the joys 
and pangs of finding love. However, rising 
divorce rates within as well as outside the 
Church have caused me to watch these young peo- 
ple carefully, and I am dismayed when I see so 
many who rush headlong into marriage without 
being fully prepared either emotionally or fi- 
nancially. And I wonder if we, as leaders of 
youth, cannot better help them to understand 
the reality as well as the romance associated 
with marriage. Speaking in sober tones to our 
Explorers and MIA-Maids about the joys of a 
temple marriage ought to be tempered with dis- 
cussion about maturity and the practical aspects 
of marriage. 

When I studied at a Church college for a 
time, I was aghast to learn that a girl was con- 
sidered an old maid, or at least "odd," if she 
had not been “picked" and engaged by her junior 
year. Iwas even more amazed to find that all 
returned missionaries were assumed eligible and 
even encouraged to marry within a year of their 
releases, even though they still had most of 
their educations to complete. But, as I sat 
through those many "“candlepassings” for engaged 
roommates, it was not so much the couple's lack 
of financial independence that bothered me as 
it was their lack of emotional maturity. 

Like it or not, we are essentially alone. We 
have no choice in the matter--our individual 
solitude is a condition of our eternal existence. 
We are like motifs in the universal symphony of 
things; we touch, our melodies cross and some- 
times combine, then break apart to follow new 
courses. Each must exist alone, separate, 


For Another's Sake 


composed of his own pattern of notes. But be- 
cause it is more fun and reward to sing in a 
chorus, we usually shy away from situations of 
solitude in which we must sing solo. Upon enter- 
ing an empty room, we instinctively want to hear 
another sound; we flip on the radio, the stereo, 
anything rather than face the silence and our- 
selves. We seek companionship, the reassurance 
of other voices, other melodies: we want love. 

Young people want and need love especially, 
but perhaps we as leaders fail our youth when 
we do not help them to understand that love 
does not just “come” and wait for one to "fall 
into" it. The German poet Rainier Rilke ex- 
pressed it beautifully when he wrote to a 
struggling young student: 

Love is at first not anything that seems 
merging, giving over, and wiiting with another 
(for what would a union be of something wi- 
clarified and wifinished, still subordinate?); 
it is a high inducement to the individual to 
ripen, to become something in himself... to 


become a world in himself for another's sake. . . 


In other words, one must be able to stand 
alone--to be inner-dependent in learning love. 
As they begin to pair off, I notice that they 
try to find someone on whom they can lean, and 
to whom they can give themselves totally. They 
seek a complete sharing between two people and, 
as Rilke says, “they fling themselves at each 
other, when love takes possession of them, scat- 
ter themselves just as they are, in all their 
utter untidiness, disorder and confusion." 
Disillusionment comes when they discover, with 
surprise and indignation, that, having each 
brought only a third to the pie plate, they do 
not have a whole pie between them. Each blames 
the other for the missing pieces. The problem 
is that when they try to make "one," they no 
longer think of themselves as separate entities, 
but rather as part of the other, and the narrow 
relationship that results can only deny each 
person the full opportunity for his eternal 
development. Do we not help foster this when 
we place so much emphasis on eternal marriage 
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and not nearly so much on how to prepare for 
marriage spiritually and emotionally? 

Rilke suggests to us that in an ideal, celes- 
tial marriage, love is a generating force, rath- 
er than something one can give. It stimulates 
growth in each mate. It is a love that, as the 
poet says, "consists in this, that two solitudes 
protect and border and salute each other." But 
this ideal solitude--of wholeness in each per- 
son--does not just happen. Let us consider for 
a moment the thrill of watching a pair of pro- 
fessional figure skaters as the man and woman 
float together in time to an ethereal waltz. 
How different from the inexperienced skaters 
who, unable to move alone, cling clumsily to 
each other as they move awkwardly over the ice, 
giggling, clutching as they go. True, they may 
manage to move, even to "skate" after a fashion. 
But each must lean on the other; neither can 
Support himself, much less another. The prac- 
ticing that the professional team does together 
is, of course, invaluable in making their per- 
formance better and better, but each of them 
has spent hours practicing alone before attempt- 
ing to skate together. As a result, we see 
effortless flight and smiling confidence because 
each knows his own part of the routine so well. 
Together they create inexpressible joy in the 
command of their bodies and the creation of a 
new pattern, based on two separate patterns. 

A beautiful waltz, a beautiful marriage-- 
both so dependent upon how well man and woman 
can skate, or exist, alone. This wholeness can 
evolve by seeking solitude in prayer and, very 
importantly, out of the experiences of others, 
often from good literature. We need to remind 
our youth that Christ prepared Himself emotion- 
ally and intellectually as well as spiritually 
for many years before His mission. We should 
teach them to prepare just as diligently for 
our "mission" of marriage and future celestial 
glory. We need to let them know that love is 
to be reached for, not fallen into. 


Lynnda Seyfried 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Guilt-Free Generation 


As one who became a parent in radical-ridden 
Ann Arbor in the late 60's and early 70's, and 
was into and out of and into various therapies, 
sensitivity sessions, and groups, and consulted 
Ginott, Piaget and any other pyschologist or 
educator I could get my hands on before making 
any parental decision, I hereby lodge a com- 
plaint against the guilt-free generation. 

In retrospect, it seems that every article, 
every book and every discussion group had two 
things in common: One was the desire to make 
children feel important (Yea! I still think 
that is great), and two was to make every child 
guilt-free (Boo! That is unrealistic and im- 
moral). I can still hear myself and mothers 
like me saying, "I know you like to hit Janie. 
It is not wrong to want to hit Janie. But you 
must not hit Janie. Janie doesn't like it, 
Darling" (followed by a loving squeeze). Or, 
in the same carefully modulated voice, "Oh, you 
have shattered Mummy's favorite vase. You must 
feel as badly as I do. I am so sorry that you 
did that and that it has made you unhappy.” 

Good Grief. 

I stil) abhor the kind of parent who imposes 
on his child a kind of free-floating feeling of 
guilt that is not associated with anything the 
child has said or done--that sort of guilt for 
living that is cruel and unjustified and that 
no child can understand. But guilt itself is 
real and important to reckon with. It is not 
to be avoided at all costs or looked upon as 
the most awful of all awful feelings. It is to 
be identified, explained, understood and accept- 
ed. It is simply negative responsibility. 

I first realized that my attitudes toward 
guilt were changing a few years ago when I came 
home to a sputtering child who confessed with 
gallons of tears to putting our kitten in the 
refrigerator. The kitten survived, but the 
child wailed and was overcome with remorse. 
She finally said that the worst part of the 
whole thing was that she felt "so guilty." My 
immediate impulse to pat her and say, “Don't 
feel guilty. Everyone feels like doing mean 
things sometimes. You must simply try not to 


do that again," was overcome by a stronger im- 
pulse to say, "Good. You should feel quilty. 
The worst thing of all is not feeling guilty. 
The worst thing is that the kitten is helpless 
and trusts you. Guilty means responsible, and 
you are responsible for doing something mean. 

I hope you won't do it again or we will have to 
give the kitten to someone else.” 

I don't know how the child felt, but I felt 
an enormous sense of release. 1 felt unencum- 
bered. I felt honest. I had struggled for so 
long to make my children feel not quilty, and 
I had suffered so much quilt from the times I 
had failed to alleviate their quilt, that the 
whole guilt thing had become too complicated 
for words. 

I thought about what I had said for a long 
time. I thought about human behavior and qrow- 
ing up and values and what I respected and 
wanted for my children. I do know fascinating 
people who seem to function unencumbered by the 
results of their actions. They are, for the 
most part, people whom I respect for their abil- 
ities, but not for their humaneness. I decided 
I am glad I feel guilty when I am unkind. That 
is the way I should feel, and I would feel 
worse if I did not feel guilty. I think, too, 
that my children are more comfortable with them- 
selves feeling culpable for their actions than 
they do when they experience constant absolution. 

An emotion that is almost inseparable from 
guilt is obligation--hence such books as When I 
Say Wo I Feel Guilty and Why Do I Say Yes When 
I Mean No? There is some merit in these books 
for those who really need to be more assertive 
and selective about the things they agree to do 
and the people they allow to impose upon their 
time. However, there simply are things we 
should do out of obligation. Societies are 
made up of people depending on other people. 
When individuals decide their responsibilities 
are only to themselves, and will no longer fee) 
obligated to do anything they dislike, and will 
only choose activities that are appealing to 
them, I think we are in big trouble. 

A case in point is an old woman, Mrs. F., 


whom I inherited from my mother-in-law. Mrs. 

F. is without friends, family or funds. She is 
uneducated and timid and eighty-one years old. 
She knew and trusted my mother-in-law, and when 
my mother-in-law moved, lirs. F. transferred her 
affection, unsolicited to be sure, tome. I 
barely know the woman, have no long history of 
caring for her or sharing experiences with her, 
yet I must keep in touch with her and look 
after her a bit. I frankly do not enjoy her and 
my liberated friends insist that I am letting 
myself be used. When I explain that she truly 
has no one else, they argue that that doesn't 
mean I have to do it. But here is where we dis- 
agree. That does mean I have to do it, or deny 
my humanity. 1 would and should feel guilty if 
I don't do what I can for such a person. 

There are many things I do because I enjoy 
them, and I let my children know this. There 
are also things I do because I feel obligated, 
and I let them know this too. When they ask 
why Mrs. F. must come for Christmas dinner, I 
don't pretend to love it. I say, "I would 
rather she didn't, too. I would rather spend 
Christmas just with family. But she has no 
one else. No one else at all. That makes us 
sort of responsible for her." 

Life is much too difficult to go it alone; 
therefore, we take many responsibilities for 
others and others take responsibilities for us. 
When we abuse our responsibilities to others, 
the probable, expected and appropriate feeling 
is guilt. It is healthy, it is mature and it 
is realistic. 

Besides, I am not so sure that all of those 
children who were told not to feel guilty for 
this or that did not feel guilty anyway. They 
probably did feel quilty because guilt is a 
normal human reaction. Then they probably felt 
guilty for feeling guilty . . . because Mummy 
had just told them not to. 


Patricia Eaton-Gadsby 
Brookline, Mass. 
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_ Saintly Sisters Show Their Faces 


Sister Saints, Vicky Burgess-0lson, ed., BYU 
_ Press, 1978, $7.95. 


The sunbonnets are tipped back a little fur- 
ther, and we see more of the lives and hearts of 
our anonymous early Mormon sisters in a remark- 
able new book called Sister Saints. The book 
is clearly a giant step forward in Mormon women's 
literature of rediscovery. 

Sister Saints is a collection of biographical 
essays on twenty-five Mormon women written by 
different authors. The majority of the essays 
are well-structured and well-written, and some 
of them are brilliant works that probe the inner- 
most recesses of women who were mere stereotypes 
before. Collectively, the authors show strong 
biographical powers, and their work is relevant 
to today. 

This book comes at a time when the mass of 
young Mormon women might be having difficulty 
finding role models within the Church of women 
who have achieved excellence in a career or 
specific discipline. Church women in the hier- 
archy of the auxiliaries today are, in some ways, 
More anonymous than our pioneer foremothers 
were. Sister Sainte provides fine role models 
within the narrow confines of "Mormon feminism," 





Keep Reading 


Libby A. Cater, Anne Firor Scott, Wendy Martyna, 
eds., Women and Men: Changing Roles, Aspen In- 
stitute for Humanistic Studies, New York, N.Y., 
1976. 


Keep reading. That is the best advice for 
someone who picks up a copy of this report of 
the Aspen Workshop on Women and Men, which was 
organized by the Aspen Institute during the 
summer of 1975. The book is a compilation of 
the papers presented and a summary of the small- 
group discussions on the changing roles of men 
and women in American society at the ten-day 
conference, which included representatives from 
academia, industry, media and government. 

This conference differed from many other 
similar ones, Anne Firor Scott says, in that 
"it provided an opportunity for academics to 
be confronted with practitioners, for labor 
organizers to educate labor lawyers, and vice 
versa, for members of the Congress to hear what 
sociologists and psychologists were saying, for 
historians to observe history in the making." 
If these remarkable events did occur, the con- 
frontations and revelations are not recorded 
in this volume. What is recorded, however, 
could serve as a practical and well-researched 





if you will. These are achievement-oriented 
women, seeking excellence, guided by the spirit 
of the Lord, with unfailing devotion to their 
families, the gospel and the Church, 

The women in the book provide role models 
of achievement in marriage, in singlehood, be- 
fore and after divorce, from different cultures, 
and in a whole set of disciplines. We see 
Sarah M. Kimball handle anti-feminist feelings 
of Church members, and we see Susa Young Gates 
deal with politics among the leading women. 
These things make their faraway era seem close 
at hand, 

There are so many strong essays in the book 
that one hesitates to single any out. (But one 
will now do just that.) Maureen Ursenbach 
Beecher does her usual fine work in her essay 
on Eliza R. Snow. The story of Amy Brown Lyman 
is particularly touching as written by Loretta 
L. Hefner, and Ann Gardner Stone's essay on 
Maud May Babcock is Surprising, 

Lavina Fielding Anderson's essay on Lucinda 
Lee Dalton embodies the kind of Probiding writ- 
ing and analysis that is a strength of the book. 
A writer for the early Woman's Exponent, Lucinda 
walked carefully the path of Mormon feminism. 
Ms. Anderson deals with the aspects of Lucinda's 
writing that reveal her thoughts, with the un- 
successfully polygamous marriage of Lucinda's 
sister to Lucinda's husband, with Lucinda's de- 
cision to have her temple marriage annulled af- 
ter her husband's death, and with her antipathy 
for men. “Possibly Lucinda's mistrust of men 
generally immunized her against sexual tempta- 
tion,” writes Ms. Anderson, “and she saw with 
sorrow and compassion those whose uncontrolled 
love became passion." Ms. Anderson does not shy 
away from the complex heart of that mistrust. 

All this is not to say that the book is per- 
fect. While some of the essays are strongest 
in their psychological interpretation, others 
are weakest there. Vicky Burgess-0lson ends 
her essay on Stena Scorup with the view that 
Stena developed an approach-avoidance pattern 
in her life. That grab-bag psychological term 
is followed by the statement, “All of us ap- 
proach and avoid life in different aspects and 
degrees." Such a generalization is not very in- 
sightful, neither as a biographical tool nor as 
psychology. 

BYU Press committed a gross error in listing 
Vicky Burgess-Olson as author rather than editor, 
a mistake they magnified through their advertis- 
ing. 

While Ms. Burgess-Olson is to be congratu- 
lated for her part in building the strong indi- 
vidual essays, she could have strengthened the 
book considerably by organizing the essays into 
some definite order. She could have grouped the 
essays by their subjects’ career interests or 
birth dates or personality traits or the color 
of their hair or something. An unorganized col- 
lection of essays does not necessarily a unified 
book make. Because of this, the book has less 
strength than it might have had. 

Several of the essays are plagued with a ten- 
dency to moralize or glorify--an old problem in 


impetus for some important changes. 

The discussion portion of the book seems 
rather amorphous and fails the so-what test. 
Fortunately, the greater part of the book is 
composed of six manuscripts that were presented 
at the workshop which maintain a high degree of 
scholarship and interest and offer recommenda- 
tions for practical application. 

In an excellent historical study of the fami- 
ly and sex roles within that group, Tamara 
Hareven, professor of history at Clark Univer- 
sity, examines both the sociology and ideology 
of the changing family in a post-industrial 
society. She notes that family values and 
functions seem to have changed more than family 
structure. She delves into some pre-industrial 
examples and then moves to the effects of in- 
dustrialization and the re-definition of house- 
hold duties. 

An essay by Myra H. Strober, from the Stan- 
ford Graduate School of Business, deals with the 
revolution. that is taking place in work roles in 
the United States. Strober's tables and statis- 
tical data are impressive, and she makes a justi- 
fiable plea for a working place that is more con- 
ducive to change and redistribution over the 
life cycle, and of time allocations to education, 


. are bothersome. 


Mormon history. A strong essay on Jane S. 
Richards, for example, unfortunately ends with, 
"Modern women could take a lesson from the way 
this great woman turns trials and seeming injus- 
tices into great victories of character," 
Another fine essay is burdened with, "There are 
still people alive today who remember Ellis Rey- 
nolds Shipp and who say of her, ‘What a wonder- 
ful woman! '" 

There are several omissions in the books that 
The essay on Patty Sessions 
does not mention that she was married in polyg~ 
amy to Joseph Smith. Amy Brown Lyman's story 
tells us her husband was excommunicated but 
does not tell us why. One deletion was made 
so sloppily that the footnotes were not even 
renumbered. 

These problems do not obscure the power of 
the essays. Sister Saints is, with its weak- 
nesses, a book every Mormon woman should read. 
It is a book about women in the early Church 
and about voday. 


Chris R. Arrington 
New York, New York 








leisure, home work and paid work. She also 
calls for a greater effort in rebuilding commun- 
ity support systems for workers and families. 

Marcia Guttentag and Susan Salsin, Co-Direc- 
tors of the Women and Mental Health Services 
project, have contributed an essay on women and 
mental health that is, ironically, depressing. 
Their study shows that low-income women and 
single-parent women experience an unusually 
high degree of stress and depression. The data 
is interesting, but the possible solution--that 
more mental health services be offered to women 
at their place of employment--doesn't seem like 
nearly enough. 

In summary, the essays are very good, re- 
gardless of whether they are being read for 
background information or as recommendations 
for action. The opening pages of discussion 
might mean more if they were read after the 
essays rather than before. My own interest in 
the Aspen Institute and Workshop grew through 
reading this book, and my estimation of the peo- 
ple involved is certainly very high after ex- 
amining their work. Changing Roles could easily 
serve as a framework for other discussions in 
other places. Janet Stowell 

New York, New York 
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OF MEMORIES AND SMALL-TOWN MORMONS 


Donald R. Marshall, Prost in the Orchard, BYU 
Press, Provo, Utah, 1977, $4.95 (paperback). 


Those of us who immersed ourselves in rural 
Utah life in The Rwnmage Sale, who chuckled and 
groaned as we recognized ourselves or at least 
our next door neighbors, will rejoice to know 
that Donald Marshall has published a second 
volume of short stories, Frost in the Orchard. 

Doug Thayer (Under the Cottorwoods and Other 
Mormon Stories) uses Provo as a common setting 
and describes his sophisticated, educated Mor- 
mons from a male viewpoint. In contrast, Mar- 
shall sets his stories from Tropic, Utah, to 
Seville, Spain, gets into the female mind as 
well as the male, and populates his stories 
with down-home folks, though they are generally 
more urbanized and educated than those in Aun- 
mage Sale. 

In this collection of a dozen stories, we 
again enter the lives of Mormons for whom all 
is not quite well in Zion. A whole series of 
stories that dwells on personal conflicts can 
be disconcerting to a reader only school in the 
more saccharine Mormon literature. What makes 
Marshall's stories so credible is his careful 
selection of details coupled with an honest 
probing into the human--not only Mormon--heart 
and mind. A regional writer must capture the 
flavor of his particular area, but must also 
go beyond locality and explore our common human 
bond. This Marshall does quite well. 

In "Friends and Loved Ones Far and Near/ 

Merry Xmas from Our House to Yours," an ex- 
change of letters similar to the missionary/ 
waiting girl exchange in Rummage Sale, we are 
immediately reminded of those dittoed letters 
we have all received or sent each Christmas. 
In this yearly rite, we come to know the Low- 
ders of Eureka, Utah, and the Shelmans of Ful- 
lerton, California, intimately. The reader is 
carefully shown, not told, of the insensitivi- 
ties and shallowness of the lives of these 


families, but as the 1977 letter is read, one 
knows that the same type of letters reflecting 
the same lives will continue on through the 
years without an awakening or a reckoning. 

"The Wheelbarrow" focuses on a marriage 
falling apart as seen through the eyes of Theron, 
a musician who is forced by financial setbacks 
and a fast-growing family to sell] vacuums for 
Sears in Price. While Theron and Valene, his 
wife of nine years, spend Thanksgiving at her 
parents' home in Tropic, Theron faces the 
realization that he cannot continue their rela- 
tionship. Valene is not musical and looks 
upon the Sears job as his first decent one, un- 
aware of the frustration and need he felt. 

That holiday at home, her home, thrusts Theron 
into facing his reality, knowing that he can't 
continue. Yet he doesn't leave easily, clutch- 
ing his daughter as they go out in the early 
morning cold, "shaking uncontrollably, shame- 
lessly beside the rusty wheelbarrow in the snow. 

Frost in the Orchard is indeed worth read- 
ing, not only for the enjoyment of spending an 
evening reading finely crafted short stories, 
but also for the opportunity to do some examin- 
ing and reflecting. The kinds of problems 
Marshal] probes are not peculiar just to small- 
town, third-generation Mormons. They are is- 
sues we all have been or will be confronted 
with at some time: loneliness, old age, fear, 
family problems, narrow mindedness, alienation, 
inability to recognize reality. Because these 
human foibles are couched in terms Mormons can 
understand, it is eaSier, though more painful, 
for us to discover the dichotomy between our 
idealism and the reality we live. 

Marshall draws from his own background in 
art, music, literature, and travel, and calls 
upon his growing up years in Panguitch to create 
in these twelve stories a wide spectrum of lo- 
cales, problems, and points of view. He adds 
to the frosty-cold feel of the book by inter- 
spersing its pages with his own photographs 


printed in blue tones. 

One of Marshall's strengths is the skillful 
piling of details that create vivid pictures 
for the reader: "I remember that spicy, piney 
scent suddenly mingling with the smell of whole 
cloves and cinnamon bark simmering in the hot 
juices of apples, pineapples, lemons and oranges 
that would become wassail to be ladled out in 
steaming cups for all visitors.” 

Another strength of the book is the natural, 
realistic flow of dialogue coming from the 
mouths of small children, a music professor, 
an 18-year old girl or a middle-aged housewife 
from Kanab. 

For all of its virtues, Frost in the Orchard 
is not without its flaws. Marshall's writing 
is uneven at times, and some of his characters 
lack depth, becoming almost caricatures. The 
themes are neither novel nor profound; although 
the LDS reader will find interest in how the 
Mormon characters navigate the plotted situa- 
tions, the general reader will fail to see 
enough distinction in the stories to hold his 
interest. 

The cover of the book proclaims that Marshall 
“brilliantly does for Utah" what "Faulkner, 
Welty and O'Connor have done for the South, 
Bellow and Malamud for the Jewish communities 
of the North, Sinclair Lewis for the Midwest 
and Steinbeck for the Salinas Valley." While 
Frost in the Orchard is good writing, it is 
not that good. 

Donald Marshall is the most prolific writer 
of Mormon short stories, a field that is grow- 
ing in quantity and quality. Certainly, there 
will be many more fine stories forthcoming 
from writers around the Church, and with an- 
ticipation we can look forward to the appear- 
ance of Don Marshall's third volume. 


Janet Peterson 
Sandy, Utah 


Se a eee 


A Compendium of Genial Genealogy 


Janice T. Dixon and Dora D. Flack, Preserving 
Your Past, Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
New York, 1977, $8.95. 


Occasionally a book is written as a refer- 
ence that is also enjoyable to read. Preserv- 
ing Your Past is such a book. It answers every 
question a novice genealogist might ask, and it 
is written in a friendly, encouraging style that 
will make you feel you really can tackle a 
genealogy project successfully. 

Ms. Dixon is a Salt Lake City playwright with 
twelve plays to her credit, and Ms. Flack of 
Bountiful is a free lance writer whose articles 
have appeared in various national magazines. It 
is noteworthy that these women were able to get 
their book published by a major New York publish- 
ing house. That is quite a coup, resulting in- 
directly from the national genealogy craze Alex 
Haley's Roots has inspired. 

The four divisions of the Dixon-Flack book 
are “Writing Your Autobiography," “Writing Your 
Family History,” “Writing Your Diary,” and 
"Searching, Organizing and Preserving the Mate- 
rial." The information and examples in each 
section are extensive. There are answers to 
questions you won't even ask. 

Getting started is probably the most diffi- 
cult part of writing an autobiography, Practi- 
cal suggestions are offered by the authors for 
gatnering information, organizing it into seg- 
ments, writing about the turning points of your 
life and the calm happy periods, polishing your 
style, and checking for errors. 

While we each know our own life stories and 
the current politics, scientific progress, and 
influential people that have affected it, what 


do we know of the lives behind the unsmiling tin- 


type faces of our forefathers and foremothers? 
Dixon/Flack advise you to begin an ancestor's 
biography by considering events which took place 
in the world in general during that person's 
lifetime--the physical environment, the re- 
sources, the homes, the food, the schools. 
Check th: library for books that will give you 
background, such as nis Fabulous Century or 


Album of American History. The analysis of 
these events will help you empathize with the 
ancestor. 

Once you've established what your ancestors 
did with their lives and what their interests 
were, you will be able to compare them with your- 
self and their other descendants. You may find 
trends “in your family, such as generations of 
musicians, doctors, or policemen. 

The days of our own lives trickle past, and 
through studying the life of one who has passed 
on we are made more aware of our own mortality. 
Our memories are short and inaccurate. As Mor- 
mons, we have been instructed to keep journals 
of our day-to-day experiences and thoughts. The 
authors suggest that journals can help us trace 
the currents of our lives and gain a perspective 
of our lives as a whole. J 

Preserving Your Past is wrapped up with a 
comprehensive guide to the basics on finding 
information, preserving it, and sharing what you 
have with others. A Llank pedigree chart can 
look awfully forbidding if you don't know where 
to look for information. The book suggests that 
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you check home sources first, such as certificates, 
bibles, diaries, letters, yearbooks, deeds, pass- 
ports, and pictures. Another good source is 
family stories passed from one generation to the 
next. Alex Haley, for example, first learned 
about the history of his family from his grand- 
mother. Writing letters--the right kind of let- 
ters--is another way to obtain information, and 
the book offers an excellent guide for letter- 
writing. 

If the idea of investigating public records 
is a little frightening, read on in the book. 
You will be instructed on what to look for, 
where to find it, and how to use genealogy 
forms to organize your research. Have you de- 
cided a tape recorder for interviewing and re- 
cording information is your style? You will 
find a guide for buying a recorder, interview- 
ing, storing the tapes and transcribing them, 
There is a chapter to help you achieve a high- 
quality finished product with advice on foot- 
noting, picture copying, and even copyrighting. 

Finally, there is a treasure chest of informa- 
tion in the forty-page appendix. It contains 
specific names and addresses for supplies and 
research information. 

Preserving Your Past is certainly a valuable 
research source. As you read it, be prepared 
to become inspired with the courage to start 
digging. 
Kathy Blake 
New York, New York 
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Cesk 


SHAME ON SARAH FOR LAUGHING 


It was the beginning of my second day at 
Camp Lake Wattasu. I lay awake in my sleeping 
bag and looked around me at the disheveled 
humps. Somewhere in this tent are five beauti- 
ful girls, I thought. Those humps were supposed 
to be up at the camp mess hall where the flag 
is raised each morning when the bugle sounds at 
7:00. As assistant ward camp director, I should 
awaken them; my mother-instinct, however, for- 
bade it. 

The sunlight that spilt through the tent door 
where the flap was turned back was irresistible 
to me even with the few hours of sleep that [ 
had had. I felt a tremor of excitement as I 
thought about the day ahead. It was so great 
to put my troubles behind me, to be here in 
camp and enjoy close-up both God's lovely 
children and the works of His creation. It 
stunned my senses to look across the tents to 
the lake and mountain beyond. In the early 
hours it had a dewy glistening quality that 
looked almost magical. 1 paused and drank in 
every detail before me like an artist ready to 
paint. It would take the very best artist to . 
mix enough shades of green and blue to capture 
this landscape on canvas. Silently I gave 
thanks to the Greatest Artist of all. 

Tucking my tennis shoes under my arm, I walk- 
ed into that landscape. The trampled meadow 
grass was wet with dew. No one stirred as I 
walked past the tents. As I neared the lake, 
the vegetation became sparse and then disap- 
peared at the edge. 

On the bank near the only pier were the eight 
canoes, one brought from each ward. It would be 
fun to learn to paddle a canoe, I thought as I 
sat down at the edge of the pier. That is one 
of the joys of being around children--you remain 
forever young, eager to learn. Their enthu- 
siasm for life is contagious. 

"What are you doing up so early, Jolene?" I 
turned to see our ward camp director, Ruth Ann, 
approaching me. She sat down beside me. "It's 
beautiful here, isn't it? A beautiful and rare 
spot left almost untouched by civilization. 
We're relatively isolated here in this little 
patch of Eden, you know.” 

"True," I said. “Isn't it nice? Say, Ruth, 
is there a phone around here? I'd like to call 
Max." 

"Are you getting homesick already, Jolene? 
If so, I'm afraid you're out of luck. Your 
husband will just have to wait until Saturday 
and hear from you in person. There's a phone 
here, but it is for emergency use only. Other- 
wise any urgent calls couldn't get through." 

"Oh, I see. No, I'm not homesick. On the 
contrary, I feel fine--it's just I know Max has 
been concerned about me lately. I thought I'd 
call him and tell him I'm feeling much better. 
But it's not important." 

“Oh? What is it? Anything I can help with?" 
Ruth Ann asked me. 

"No, not really, Ruth. I've just been very 
depressed during these last few months and not 
able to snap out of it. Max is concerned. 

He's like that. He was glad when the bishop 
asked me to serve as your assistant. I'm not 


MOTHER’S DAY 


I am afraid 
To plant this seed. 


The sun is warm, 

The earth is rich and ready, 
But the days go by, 

And still no planting. 

Why? 


The springtime of my life 
Is passing, too, 

And ten years’ plantings 
In a willing soil 

Have borne no living fruit. 
So many times I've waited, 
Hoped, 

Believed. 

That God® and nature 

Would perform 

A miracle 

Incredible but common. 


too experienced at this sort of thing, but I 
love being with the girls. They add such life 
and vitality to everything. It even makes me 
feel young being around them." 

"I have a hunch what has been upsetting you," 
Ruth Ann said. "I know it's none of my business, 
but have you thought about adoption?" 

“You're right and of course we have. We ap- 
plied two years ago through social services 
after we had been married six years. We've 
Prayed about it many times." I really didn't 
wish to talk about it. What could Ruth Ann do 
about it? 

Ruth Ann stared a moment at the water and 
then said, "This is going to sound ridiculous. 
But if it were possible, I would give you a 
baby. They do it in the Islands. It comes so 
easy for me. Perhaps so easy that I feel 
guilty around you. I know it doesn't help much, 
but I really wish it were different for you." 

I sensed her sincerity. "I know you mean 
that, Ruth Ann. You'll never know how far an 
ounce of understanding goes. It means a lot to 
fest 

Ruth glanced at her watch. “Well, I hate to 
leave, but I had better get back and wake the 
girls. It's almost time for reveille." She 
Started to rise. “Oh, I almost forgot. Could 
you please take my place in the kitchen today? 
Tuesday is leaders' day to cook. It's tradi- 
tional. Soup and biscuits are on the menu. The 
cook will show you what to do. I've got to dem- 
onstrate building fire without matches to all 
the prospective Inspiriters." 

She's such a greaf person, I thought as I 
watched her leave. Coming from anybody else 
her remark could have been condescending, but 
from Ruth I could take it at face value. She's 
so much like the other Ruth--the one in the 
Bible. So full of trust and devotion. Now me. 
I've always identified myself more closely with 
Sarah or Hannah, even though I hate the word 
"barren." I've told the Lord in my pleadings 
that deserts should be barren and not women. 
Hannah felt the same way and Samuel was an an- 
swer to her prayers. Shame on Sarah for laugh- 
ing when she should have shouted for joy and 
danced all the way to Ur at the news that she 
was going to have a son, I would have, I know 
that. 

As I reported for duty at the camp mess 
hall, I tried to shake the inner despair that 
had plagued me for months and was again creep- 
ing stealthily into my being and clamping a 
strangle-hold on my heart. My grey cloud turn- 
ed to black as I listened to the light-hearted 
talk of the women around me, "Charlie had his 
first tooth when he was five months . . . Did 
any of your children suck their thumbs? . . . 

I nursed Chad until he was almost . . . How 
Jong was your labor?" I threw myself into my 
job of potato peeling. With placid expression, 
I tried to lock up my inner feelinas like I had 
locked my cedar chest of baby clothes, bought 
during the hopeful early years of marriage. 

I had thought that girls' camp would be one 
place where I would not have to be reminded of 
my childless state. Now I must hear again the 


Nothing grew. 

And often times I feel 

The mystery of life and growth 
Is known to all but me, 

Or that reality 

Is not as it appears to be. 


I have a choice: 

To put aside this seed, 
Leaving the planting 
To the proven growers, 
Pretending not to care 
For gardening, 

And knowing, 

If I do not try, 

I cannot fail. 


Or plant, 

And risk again 

The well known pain 

Of watching 

For the first brave green 
And seeing only 

Barren ground. 
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countless details of childbirth and rearing 
that are forever present among Mormon women. ¥ 
And I have nothing to contribute. My life is as 
flat as these potato peelings. I dumped them 
into the garbage bag. 

Like the lights of a locomotive at midnight, 
I could see it coming. It always happens when 
I am with a group of women where I am not well 
known. And sure enough it happened. Some well- 
meaning sister asked me, “How many children do 
you have?" 

I could stand it no longer, I ran from the 
room leaving behind some astonished faces, I'm 
sure. Once outside, I picked a trail that led 
through the trees to a rock plateau that jutted 
out of the mountain above me. Pine cones and 
needles obscured the ground beneath my feet as 
I climbed the gradual slope. Occasionally I 
had to duck to avoid low branches. My breath 
came quicker as I labored upwards, filling my 
nostrils with the fresh clean scent of pine. 

When I reached the rock, I lay down on my 
back with my face towards the heavens. I 
could see nothing but blue. There was not a 
wisp of cloud anywhere. I tried to recapture 
the light-heartedness that I had felt earlier 
in the day. But life was getting so intense-- 
as if God were chastising me. "Why me?” I 
cried out loud as the tears of self-pity gushed 
forth. All the pent-up emotion of the last few 
months rushed out with the tears. When it was 
over, I sat up and dried my eyes. With the 
sense of relief, I was able to look once again 
at the beauty of God's many creations. 

Not*many minutes passed before I noticed 
Ruth Ann in the clearing below. She was beckon- 
ing to me, cupping her hands and calling inaudi- 
bly. I hurried down the mountain, hoping to 
make amends for the scene I had caused. 

As I entered the clearing I could hear what 
Ruth Ann was saying. "It's your husband on the 
phone." An emergency call. What could be 
wrong? Since Max was calling, it couldn't be 
he. My diabetic mother? Oh, please God. For- 
give me for wanting more when my life is full 
with people I love. —— 

I didn't stop to question Ruth Ann, but ran 
quickly to the back of the dining room where 
the first-aid station was. 

"Hello." 

"Hello, Sugar." 
his voice didn't sound like an emergency. 
little Mama. I've got some wonderful news. 
How would you feel about getting a three-week 
old son?" 

In the moments that followed, I, like Sarah 
of old, laughed out loud--first in incredible 
disbelief and then with great joy as the reali- 
zation spread over me that my sorrow was ended. 
Finally I calmed my joy enough to speak audibly 
to Max. "Perhaps we can name him Samuel, okay, 
Max?" 

“Sure, if you say so. Any special reason?" 

“It's just that it seems appropriate," I 
said, 


It was Max, all right, but 
“Hey, 


Dana Gunderson 
Palatine, Illinois 


lie also spoke 

About a seed, 

The mustard's tiny grain, 

Almost too small to see, 

But, oh--the possibilities! 

Those who doubt, 

Who fear, 

Are not inclined to cultivate it; 
But it was to them Ile spoke. 


And God remembered Sarah . . . 
Rachel... 

Hannah. . . 

Elizabeth... 


The seed is in my hand, 
The trowel in the other; 
I am going to the garden, 
And the Gardener, 

Once more. 


Margaret Munk 
Silver Spring, Naryland 
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JOURNEY 


Five in the morning never felt so bleak-- 
Lurching out of bed, I stumble to the bathroom, 
Reeling toward cold porcelain. 

Is this implosion, invasion or my imagination? 
Sartre didn't prepare me for such nausea! 

One more night like this will surely do me in. 


You are a delicate destructible msic. 
Wo one has heard you | 
e you take 
ne yourself into 5 
nt, gently unfolding buds of 
Vein-threaded flesh, suspended in darkness. 
Alone, alone. 





id breaths 
















Heavy, heavy hang over my poor feet. 

I can't see them but I feel them swell. 
Try to walk in a straight line . 

I close my eyes and think of me, and see 

A creaking, bulging barge heading for port. 
And he, protective and paternal, 

Politely waits. 


I knew I was more than myself 
The day you reached and touched me within. 
You, an wiobst ve presence, 
Infused me with joy, and I encircled you. 
n elation led to etght months of 

i hausted, horrified, 
dreams . 











My heart is pounding, my mouth is dry-- 
His knuckles are whiter than mine, 

But his quiet voice and the immaculate 
Silence in his eyes assure me 

We will make it through this night. 
Contractions like tidal waves 

Sweep me alone toward your birth. 


A primitive gushing rhythm 

Told your ears you are real. 

You quickeried, 

Filled with spirit and eternal mind. 
Now you watt to be brought forth. . . 


Mary Blanchard 
Sacramento, California 





No Pecos pony to mount, express fashion, 
No arrows or bullets to whiz 
by your smooth shoulder, 
No pale young girl from Philadelphia 
for you to rescue-- 


Conquering the West on bicycle 
and cross-country skis, 
You trudge in your dreams 
up unconquered peaks 
Encompassed by height 
of vertices and angles-- 


Or pedal off to Canada 
With the wind in your thick brown hair . 


Helen 8B. Cannon 
Logan, Utah 





SPINAL ANESTHETIC cceses: 


I'm not fcoled by the two-penny nail 
that again and again and again 
they jab in with a twist as if 
my spine is wall plaster then 

wham home with a silent heavy hammer 
again and again and again 

sounding for a magic vertebra. 


The human who lives in the rooms of my head 
has shrunk with repetition 
of contractions and needles 
the nail and the hammer 
to a rabbit which frantically circles 
the perimeters insisting on 
an urgent exit that does not exist. 


The nail and the hammer once more but 
as my breath sucks out backward 
the nail squirts through my core 
streaks the bone of my left leg 

Pivots in the arch of a tensing foot. 
Grabbing that pain like a crutch 

I serze my own voice from the rabbit. 


My leg! After a silence Your leq? 
The caution in that voice nearly 
scares me off the table. I hear 
a muttered consultation and wonder 

when they'l] tell me: some qood news 
and some bad maybe? You have a girl 

and one leg--or both--won't walk any more? 


section 


They push my wheelchair into all the snow 
I watched fall yesterday. ‘I step 
out gingerly, carrying our daughter 
and sense them all lined up like children 
at the window, their favorite instruments 
flash in their hands as they wave. 
Next time, they wave, next time, next time. 


In circling waves of light you come 
Into your world and into our arms. 
And where there were two, alone, 
There is music--there is you! 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





STARS 


I woke them all 
With shouting 
When I saw the stars. 


From these mountains, 
Up above the villages, 
The highest farm, 
The upper limits 


Of mankind's invented light. 


I turned my face up 
“To the galaxies 
That Abram saw 
When he was old 
And childless still-- 
The specks of light 
He could not number 
Strewn like sand 
Through their Creator's fingers 
On the endless shores of space 
And likened, so incredibly, 
To Abraham's descendants. 


I wept inside, 

Not only for their beauty, 

But for their absence from my life 
So many city-dwelling years. 


Had Abram seen the heavens 

From the bottom 

Of a smoky cone 

Of city lights, 

He would have found Jehovah's promise 
Credible indeed. 


Nargaret Munk 
Silver Spring, Naryland 
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Building a Personal Support System 


A number of years ago, I noticed that I am 
much more competent when I am working with col- 
leagues who value and respect my competence. 
This observation about myself reinforces a be- 
lief which has grown stronger as I have super- 
vised the professional development of others 
over the last ten years. Stress nearly always 
accompanies all types of growth. Therefore, if 
we want people to grow, develop, and change, 
they need to have a network of support which 
enables them to tolerate the concomitant stress. 

I want to share some ideas about developing 
the kind of relationships with others which can 
support our own personal and professional 
growth. When we talk about support, it is very 
easy to think of it as a rather large, amorphous 
mass. If we want to think about building a sup- 
Port system for ourselves, we need to think very 
precisely about our own needs. 

It is helpful to reflect on the following 
question: "What does it take for me to really 
feel good?" If this seems a difficult question 
to answer, it will be useful to jot down a num- 
ber of situations or times we felt “really good." 
Another way to ask the question might be, "What 
do I feel like when I am fully present, func- 
tioning, or alive?" Most of us have some image 
of the "me" that we most enjoy being around. 

In my own case, that "me" is a sharp contrast 
with the overly busy, overly structured, and 
over-tired "me." It is important to have a 
clear image of the "me" state which is the 
goal we are aiming towards in our own develop- 
ment and the reason for working on a personal 
Support system. 

The other aspect of ourselves which must be 
understood in developing a personal support sys- 
tem is the types of stresses which now exist 
or are likely to exist while striving towards 
this ideal "me." We all experience change and 
some stress in our lives. Some stresses are 
caused by outside demands or responsibilities 
and some by internal demands and expectations. 

Changes in our lives are one source of exter- 
nal stress. We often focus only on those 
stresses which have some negative consequences 
for us, and-do not realize that even positive 
changes contribute stress. For example, a 
Promotion, the marriage of a daughter, the 
return of a wife to school to complete her 
education, a birthday, an important leadership 
assignment at Church can all be sources of 
pleasure and positive change in our lives. 
However, each contributes its measure of stress. 

Medical researchers (Holmes & Rahe, 1967) 
have developed a table which helps analyze the 
amount of stress in one's life which is caused 
by external change. Each event has been as- 
signed a certain number of stress points, 
making it possible to score ourselves for the 
amount of stress created by the events in that 
person's life each year. Research has demon- 
Strated that if one scores over 200 points in 
any one year, there are apt to be physiological 
consequences of trying to manage this degree of 
stress. One may get sick or one's blood pres- 
sure may rise. 

I found this table fascinating because it 
explained a problem which I had been attribut- 
ing to my inability to cope. Some time ago I 
managed to complete my graduate education, get 
married, acquire four step-children, take a new 
job, move to a new city and begin building new 
relationships--all in the same year. If I had 
added up my score, I would have been well over 
200 points. I did not realize until then that 
sometimes so many changes occur that it is un- 
reasonable to expect to be able to cope with 
them all. 

A second source of external stress in one's 
life comes from the number of role demands, the 
amount of conflict within and among these roles, 
and the amount of role overload. Let us first 
look at the demands which the number of roles 
which you carry put upon you. For example, I 
ama teacher, a supervisor of students, a peer 
of colleaques and an administrator of a program. 
In addition, I have roles in relation to my hus- 
band, to our children, to my now aging parents 
and to the running of our home. Other women 
will add to this list such things as community 
work and Church activities. 

Not only does the number of roles, each with 
its list of demands, create stress, but often 
there is pressure to accumulate additional roles. 
For example, the message from the media and 
other sources these days seems to be that being 
a wife and mother is not enough. To be a fully 
actualized person, one needs a career. That de- 
cision is, of course, a highly personal one. I 
know a number of women who do not work who are 
highly actualized, interesting, intelligent, and 
fulfilled women. But I also know that even they 


Chart A 


Life Changes Scale 


Events 


Death of spouse 

Divorce 

Marital separation 

Jail term 

Death of close family member 
Personal injury or illness 
Marriage 

Fired at work 

Marital reconciliation 
Retirement 

Change in health of family member 
Pregnancy 

Sexual difficulties 

Gain of new family member 
Business readjustment 

Change in financial state 

Death of close friend 

Change to different line of work 


Change in number of arguments 
with spouse 


Mortgage over $10,000 

Foreclosure on mortgage or loan 
Change in responsibilities at work 
Son or daughter leaving home 
Trouble with in-laws 

Outstanding personal achievement 
Wife begins or stops work 

Begin or end school 

Change in living conditions 
Revision of personal habits 
Trouble with boss 

Change in work hours or conditions 
Change in residence 

Change in schools 

Change in recreation 

Change in church activities 
Change in social activities 
Mortgage or loan less than $10,000 
Change in sleeping habits 


Change in number of family 
get-togethers 


Change in eating habits 
Vacation 

Christmas 

Minor violations of the law 





feel "role conflict." 

In addition, there may be conflict within a 
single role. Every mother receives messages 
about how she is doing from children, husband, 
the PTA, grandparents, the media, the Relief 
Society, and others who consider themselves ex- 
pert parents. These messages create pressure 
and conflict if they don't square with what we 
believe we should be doing. When I was con- 
sulting with a purchasing department in a major 
industrial corporation a year ago, the male 
manager of the department was discussing "the 
problem" of a woman who worked for him. After 
I had talked with both the manager and his “prob- 
lem" employee, the issue became clear. The em- 
ployee was an enormously successful purchasing 
agent. She dealt with salesmen on the phone in 
a way which was assertive and which brought the 
orders in on time. Sut when she dealt with her 
boss in a similar manner--that is, when she was 
‘assertive, crisp and concise--he saw her as “un- 


feminine" and wanted her to change her behavior 
toward him to a softer and less assertive man- 
ner. He liked the way she did her job, but dis- 
liked the same behavior directed to him. This is 
another example of conflict within a single role. 

There may also be conflicts between roles. 
Husbands or children may not like the way the 
house is managed and may send messages to this 
effect which are disturbing. The lady on the 
Phone from the Cerebral Palsy Association sounds 
as if we should not consider ourselves good citi- 
zens unless we organize the collection for our 
block. We are parents, job holders, spouses, 
community citizens, church members, Parents to 
Our parents (a new role which develops as our 
Parents grow older), all at once. What happens 
when Billie wakes up with a 103° temperature on 
the day you have an important meeting at the 
office? How do you decide whether to go to 
your daughter's Christmas program performance 
or your husband's company award dinner, where 
he is being recognized, if they are at the same 
time? These are examples of conflicts which can 
occur between roles. They create tension, con- 
flict and sometimes stress if we can't negotiate 
a reasonable solution with the people who are 
involved, 

If we can't negotiate a solution, we may run 


into the third source of role stress--role over- 
load. By this I do not mean too many roles, but 
that one of the roles is overloaded. A member 
of the family system may become 11], causing the 
jobs that person was counted on to accomplish 
fall to someone else. There is often more to 
managing a family than either adult in a marriage 
has time to do alone. In a working situation, 
when there is a vacancy, the extra jobs are di- 
vided until someone fills the position. In the 
home, the vacancy may have to be totally filled 
by one person, causing role overload. 

Change, the number of role demands, role con- 
flicts and role overload are sources of external 
stress in our lives. However, it just isn't 
true that all of the tension we experience comes 
from the outside--from those other people who 
make demands upon us and all those things we 
have to do. Some of the tensions come from in- 
side--and we create them. As Pogo said, “We 
have met the enemy, and he is us." 

One of the ways of creating stress in our- 
selves is to work all the time. Some of us 
just don't know how to stop. As soon as we 
have finished crossing off all of the things 
on one list and experienced a mild sense of 
elation, a new list is forming in our minds of 
Other things which we can now proceed to tackle. 
As a result, we have very little time for self. 
We are often angry for what seem to be not 
easily discernible reasons. 

People who have studied the way we organize 
and manage our time have discovered that many 
"workaholics" spend inordinate amounts of time 
on rather inconsequential matters. Lakein, a 
time management expert, suggests that most 
items on lists of things to do can be sorted 
into A, B, and C priorities. "A" items are 
important to do because they will further life 
goals in some particular way. "B" items are 
urgent because if not done, negative effects 
will occur--eg. buying light bulbs for the house 
because we are all out. "C" items are postpon- 
able. The studies that I refer to indicate 
that workaholics fill up their days doing "C” 
items. I've discovered myself in the last cou- 
ple of years that if I put everything that is 
postponable at the office into a pile, and sort 
it every few months, almost nine-tenths of it 
does not have to be done anymore, and with very 
little negative consequences to my professional 
reputation, identity, or competence. This mar- 
velous new filing system has saved me great num- 
bers of hours compulsively organizing and filing 
low priority materials. 

Simply being compulsive is another form of 
self-created stress. How is it that we can't 
stop at nine o'clock to read a book when there 
are three or four things in the kitchen which 
need to be done. For those who work, why do 
our houses have to look as good all the time 
as someone whose children are off at college 
or who is not working? Do we insist that the 
way we are is the way our children need to be, 
and therefore go through untold hours of anguish 
when it turns out that they have other ideas? 
If a list of the things we wish we could stop 
doing were made, what would it disclose? 

A third source of internal stress I have 
called "marginality." 1 developed this idea 
when 1 was working with a group of consultants 
whose job is to help change work-group effec- 
tivensss within a particular organization. 
These men and women are paid by the company, 
but are asked to question its values and to 
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help change it. Thus, they are both in the 
company but expected somehow to be different 
from it. They experience the stress which 
comes from being marginal in a system. When- 
ever one is not solidly in the middle of the 
core values of a system, he may experience some 
stress. I am not talking just about external 
relations to institutions. For example, there 
may be periods of time when we may feel mar- 
ginal to our marriages--that is, we were in 

it, but not fully in it. Perhaps we were con- 
sidering pressing for change in the relation- 
ship, perhaps we were considering divorce, 
perhaps we were simply going through a very 
rocky period of our relationship. By not to- 
tally embracing the way the marriage was, we 
were marginal and under some stress. In my 
work, even though I know that people like me 
personally, it is not always clear to me that 
what I do is really valued by my colleagues. 
When I feel under-valued, I often feel margi- 
nal to the social system of which I am a member. 
Whenever one holds points of view or attitudes 
which are not congruent with the mainstream of 
the social group to which one is related, it is 
very easy to feel marginal and thus feel tension. 

The complexity of our lives, our inability to 
set and maintain priorities, pressures from out- 
side, and a sense of marginality all create 
stresses which require our active attention if 
we wish to create more time when we really feel 
good about ourselves and the world. A personal 
system of people who can provide particular 
kinds of support to us can be useful in creating 
conditions for growth and change as well as 
managing stress. With members of a support sys- 
tem, we can come to some new clarity about goals 
and strategies for reaching them, find assist- 
ance for projects wished to be undertaken, or 
receive help in dealing with a crisis. This can 
help us achieve a keener sense of self worth and 
ability or even make it possible to hear what 
we already know but have not wished to face. 
Many women are finding that it is helpful to 
both think about and spend some energy on devel- 
oping the kinds of relationships which amount 
to a personal support system. 

By understanding how we want to be, but how 
far off we are, we can begin to define what 
needs we have which a personal support system 
can help fill. The first question to ask in 
building a support system is, "Which of these 
needs or stresses are currently in my life?” 
Some are probably more urgent than others right 
now. These are the ones that need focusing on. 
For each need the question should be asked, “Is 
there a real person who is available to me that 
I can count on for that kind of support in my 
life?" If there isn't, it is good to begin 
cultivating persons as part of our support sys- 
tems who can fill these needs. The best time to 
work at cultivating new persons for a support 
system is when things are going reasonably well. 
When there is a crisis, what is needed is a 
functioning supportive relationship, which is 
not the best time to try to develop one. 

Charles Seashore is the originator of a way 
of thinking about support systems. He developed 
many of the need categories in Table B, but I 
have modified and added to his original work. 
Table B identifies eight different needs which 
all of us have which require different kinds of 
support and lead to different outcomes. For in- 
stance, if we are experiencing confusion about 
roles--how to cope with role demands or con- 
flicts--one helpful kind of support is a person 
who is a model of how to do it. When I first 
become a step-parent, I found myself constantly 
looking for other step-parents who appeared to 
be coping well with their situations so that I 
could quiz them about certain problems which: I 
was experiencing. The women graduate students 
with whom I work comment constantly on the impor- 
tance of having women who are professionally 
able as role models during the training period 
so that they can consider a variety of images 
of how to be both feminine and professionally 
competent. 

Another need we have is to feel included, not 
socially isolated. This need may become very 
apparent when one moves to a new community. We 
must begin the search for people with whom one 
feels comfortable so that some sense of social 
integration is accomplished. We all need a 
group of people who are probably not our closest 
friends, but people in whose presence we feel 
relaxed and enjoy being around. 

This is somewhat different, however, from 
the needs we have if we feel marginal. In the 
latter case, what we really need are people in 
our support system who are simitar to us in 
values or attitudes, or shared concerns, so 
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CURRENT STATE-- 
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Models 
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demands and conflicts 





Social Isolation; 
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when overload occurs 
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(especially helpful for 
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Environments! isolation 
(resources unknown) 
L —! 





Referral agents 





self-created stress) | 
+ 





Connect with resources 








4Check. if this need is currently important and 
write in the names of those presently available. 


that there is the possibility of being under- 
stood, or being appreciated, from the point of 
someone who is able to understand our marginal 
position. 

Still different is the need not to be per- 
sonally isolated. All of us need a few close 
friends who provide the kind of intimacy and 
caring relationship which is essential. Recent- 
ly several of my close friends moved away, and 
4 ait uw 1M tne process ot feeling out people 
whom I sense could be close friends if I de- 
voted more time and energy to our relationship. 

When we are vulnerable, overloaded, or in 
some kind of crisis, what is really needed is 
a foul-weather friend. That is, someone who 
will pitch in and do what needs to be done to 
help us deal with the crisis. In my own life, 
I experience a kind of all-the-time overload 
from trying to manage too much at home and too 
much at work. I have developed a concept which 
is very useful to me called "the second pair of 
hands." I employ part-time college students to 
extend my capacity to do certain things so that 
my house and office run to my satisfaction with- 
out my having to do every single thing myself. 
To give an example, one young woman comes in 
about every two weeks to do laundry and whatever 
else needs to be done--bread baking, addressing 
Christmas cards, mending, taking up hems. 

Another need which I have to assess is my 
capacity to do the work I have selected to do. 
Am I competent? Do I have the right to feel 
good about what I do? Here the kind of support 
I need is from someone who does similar work 
and is therefore competent to assess how well I 
am doing. It is not usually my closest friend 
or my spouse who is the person to judge my com- 
petence, but rather a colleague who will let me 
know how I really am doing. This is an area 
that mothers often have trouble with if they 
rely on such things as their children's perform- 
ance in school to assess their competence as 
mothers. The risk in this is that school per- 
formance is a measure of the child's competence. 
By judging a mother's competence by her child's 
competence, the relationship becomes quite 
muddy, leading to the familiar syndrome of liv- 
ing through one's children. Mothers need to 
develop other methods and relationships for 
judging their competence which leave the 
child's abilities out of it. 





For those to whom support means getting 
pats and hugs, the next need should raise some 
interesting questions. All of us need a cer- 
tain kind of stimulation to shake us out of the 
ruts we get in. For this purpose, every support 
system needs someone who will stimulate, chal- 
lenge, and confront us. Only these persons pro- 
vide us with perspective and help us to generate 
the kind of energy needed for certain kinds of 
changes. I remember with great vividness the 
member of my support system who looked me 
straight in the eye and said, “Barbara, if you 
don't write and publish, there won't be any 
tenure no matter how good a community citizen 
you.are." Painful though the message was, I 
knew it was true. His willingness to deliver 
it enabled me to do something about it. Our 
challengers often tell us what we already know 
but have been unwilling to listen to from within. 

Finally, at some point we must connect with 
the resources which we need in order to do what 
we want to do. If we don't know how to make 
these connections, persons who can function as 
referral agents are enormously helpful. In the 
continuing education department of my own univer- 
sity, there is a woman who has dealt with hun- 
dreds of women whose children are just leaving 
home and who are trying to decide what to do 
with themselves. This woman is enormously ef- 
fective at helping people to connect with re- 
sources. 

If a support system is thought of as people 
who are able to render support for different 
kinds of needs, it is no longer possible to 
think about support as coming from one central 
person in our lives. Rather we need support 
from many different sources. This is not to say 
that some people may not provide more than one 
kind of support. Certainly they do. But if 
there is a need in our lives which is not being 
met, and there is no one that we currently know 
who is capable of supporting us in this particu- 
Jar way, with this framework we are able to look 
seriously for persons with whom we can develop 
this kind of relationship. What all of this 
means is that each of us is in control of the 
kind of support we get. If we pay attention to 
ourselves and to our needs, we may be able to 
enrich our lives and improve our capacity. 


Barbara Benedict Bunker 
Buffalo, New York 
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PATTERNS OF HISTORY 1835 - 1893 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
has made it possible for the clever seamstress 
to recreate costumes of the past. As a bicen- 
tennial project, six patterns have been drafted 
from original nineteenth-century dresses in the 
Wisconsin collection. Eventually the society 
will offer thirty different patterns which will 
case every major style change from 1835 to 
Well-documented and clearly marked, the pat- 
terns give full directions for petticoats and 
hoops. Commentary from contemporary fashion 
magazines is included, along with smal] engrav- 
ings giving clues to the proper hair styles, 
hats, and wraps. Varied fabrics and trimmings 
will produce anything from a housedress to a 
dinner or wedding gown, The patterns are avail- 
able in sizes 10, 12, and 14 at a cost of 
$10.00. Substantial discounts are offered to 
those who order in quantity. 

Now it will be possible to perform period 
drama in costumes that look both authentic and 
new. Now a beautiful black silk with “gigot" 
or “leg-of-mutton" sleeves and removeable white 
cape collar can be run up for Emma Smith accord- 
ing to the 1835 design. A group of Bee-Hive 
girls can wear the flattering 1840 dress in dif- 
ferent fabrics while acting out the early 
Relief Society or for celebrating the Joseph 
Smith birthday. Other designs are available 
for 1857, 1865, 1876, and 1893. 

Send to the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 816 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin, 
53706, for patterns or for a descriptive leaf- 
let which pictures the six available designs. 


CLB 











RECIPES FOR READERS 


Hog’s Ears Forced 


Take four Hog's Ears and half boil them, or 
take them soused; make a Force-meat thus; Take 
half a Pound of Beef-suet, as much Crumbs of 
Bread, an Anchovy, some Sage, boil and chop 
very fine a little Parsley, mix all together 
with the Yolk of an Egg, a little Pepper, slit 
your Ears very carefully to make a place for 
your Stuffing, fill them, flour them, and fry 
them in fresh Butter, till they are of a fine 
light Brown; then pour out all the Fat clean, 
and put to them a half a Pint of Gravy, a 
Glass of White Wine, three Tea Spoonfuls of 
Mustard, a Piece of Butter, as big as a Nutmeg 
rolled in Flour, a little Pepper, a small 
Onion whole; cover them close, and let them 
stew softly half an Hour, shaking your Pan now 
and then. When they are enough, lay them in 
your Dish, and pour your Sace over them; but 
first take out the Onion. This makes a very 
Pretty Dish; but if you would make a fine large 
Dish, take the Feet, and cut all the Meat in 
small thin Pieces and stew with the Ears. Sea- 
son with Salt to your Pallat. 


from The Art of Cookery, Made Plain 
and Easy, London, 1747. 


To Force Cock's Combs 


Parboil your Cock's Combs, then open them 
with the Point of a Knife at the Grate-end; 
take the White of a Fowl, as much Bacon, and 
Beef-marrow, cut these small, and beat them 
fine in a Marble Mortar; season them with Salt, 
Pepper, and grated Nutmeg, and mix it up with 
an Egg; fill the Combs, and stew them in a lit- 
tle strong Gravy softly for half an Hour; then 
slice in some fresh Mushrooms, and a few pick- 
led ones; then beat up the Yolk of an Egg in a 
little Gravy slurring it; season with Salt. 
When they are enough, dish them up in little 
Dishes or Plates. 


from The Art of Cookery, Made Plain 
and Easy, London, 1747 


LOST AGE, LOST ARTS 


Homespun, Shirley B. Paxman, Deseret Book Com- 
Pany, Salt Lake City, 1976. 


What is the attraction of an age when people 
treated arthritis with alfalfa tea, dyed rags 
by boiling them with redwood chips, and made 
soap from strained fat and borax? As strange 
as these things sound, the allure is there. 
Surely it is at least partially rooted in our 
desire for a lost independence from society 
and a lost innocence. 

This attraction for the old ways is beauti- 
fully evoked in Homespun, a book by Shirley B. 
Paxman on "domestic arts and crafts of Mormon 
Pioneers." The book's chapters present back- 
ground information and then recipes and/or in- 
structions for doing it yourself. Scattered 
through the book are passages from diaries and 
memoirs on the use of these pioneer crafts. 

The book covers everything from needle arts 
and candlemaking to toys and dolls. The "log 
cabin cooking” chapter includes recipes for 
Mormon gravy, oxtail stew, and Mormon bread. 
Another chapter includes instructions for making 
Pressed flowers, air-dried flowers, and sand- 
dried flowers. The last chapter tells how to 
make dolls out of doughnuts, rags, clay, egg- 
shells, darning eqgs, cornhusks, and more. 

The bodk is delightful to read, and the il- 
lustrations are excellent. Drawings from old 
magazines are presented, along with antique 
photos of Mormon women and children and pic- 
tures of completed rugs and quilts. The book's 
layout is wonderfully spacious. 

Will you actually want to make your own soap? 
That's another question. Since the hippie 
movement reintroduced us to the joys of clay 
and leather, a national craze has developed for 
doing it with your own hands the old way. Mor- 
mon women embraced this, and our discovery of 
our rich heritage reinforces it. 

The old, natural ways can provide a great deal 
of satisfaction, as well as beautiful objects 
for the home. But each project should be ex- 
amined carefully. Do you really want to spend 
six hours dyeing rags for your own home-made 
rug or is there some other self-improvement 
project that would give a better return? It is 
fine to decide to go ahead and dye, after weigh- 
ing all the options. 

We can thank the hippies for reviving an im- 
portant part of our past, and we can thank 
Shirley Paxman for reacquainting us with a part 
of our Mormon heritage that can and does enrich 
our lives--in measured doses. 


CRA 


To Make Hedge-Hog 


Take two Quarts of sweet blanched Almonds, 
beat them well in a Mortar, with a little Can- 
ary and Orange-flower Water, to keep them from 
oiling. Make them into a stiff Paste, then 
beat in the Yoiks of twelve Eggs, leave out 
five of the Whites, put to it a Pint of Cream, 
sweeten it with Sugar, put in half a Pound of 
sweet Butter melted, set on a Furnace, or slow 
Fire, and keep it constantly stirring till it 
is stiff enough to be made into the Form of a 
Hedge-Hog. Then stick it full of blanched Al- 
monds slit, and stuck up like the Brissels of 
a Hedge-Hog, then put it into a Dish. Take a 
Pint of Cream, and the Yolks of four Eggs beat 
up, and mix with the Cream; sweeten to your 
Palate, and keep them stirring over a slow Fire 
all the time till it is hot; then pour it into 
your Dish round the Hedge-Hog, and let it stand 
till it is cold, and serve it up. 

Or you may make a fine Hartshorn-Jelly, and 
pour into the Dish, which will look very pretty. 
You may eat Wine and Sugar with it, or eat it 
without. 

Or cold Cream, sweetened with a Glass of 
White Wine in it, and the Juice of a Seville 
Orange, and pour into the Dish. It will be 


» pretty for Change. 


This is a pretty Side-dish at a second 
Course, or in the Middle for Supper, or in a 
Grand Desert. Plump two Currans for the Eyes. 


from The Art of Cookery, Made Plain 
and Easy, London, 1747. 
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How to Put on a Family Reunion 


I have been to very few family reunions in my 
life, only two or three, so when my husband and 
I were put in charge of his, I was awed at first 
but pleasantly surprised later at what a worth- 
while experience it turned out to be. We de- 
veloped feelings of closeness with relatives we 
scarcely knew, found a new interest and appre- 
ciation of our ancestors, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our plans and efforts rewarded. 
The following are a few suggestions gleaned from 
our experience to make a memorable family re- 
union. 

1. START EARLY. We began collecting the 
mailing list the day of the previous reunion. 
People like and need to plan for such an event 
well in advance, especially those who must 
travel from distant places. Even a Christmas 
card telling what day to set aside next summer 
makes people look forward to what they assume 
must be a well-planned event. I made it easy 
on myself by typing the addresses in triplicate 
on gummed labels that were simple for our chil- 
dren to attach to the invitations and follow-up 
reminders. Our invitation, incidentally, con- 
tained a copy of the family crest from Scotland 
as well as a list of planned events and an in- 
vitation for suggestions and additional names 
for the mailing list. 

2. FORM A COMMITTEE THAT REPRESENTS EVERY- 
ONE. We had one member from each of the fami- 
lies of the ten brothers and sisters for our 
committee. Our first planning meeting began 
with a dinner party with partners invited. 
Inviting couples was probably one reason every- 
body came, even those from out-of-town. We dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of the previous reunion 
and what we felt the purpose of the reunion 
should be. We shared ideas and set up conmittees 
with definite assignments and deadlines. 

3. SELECT A GOOD SITE. We held our re- 
union near the old family homestead. It was 
a spot removed from distractions and with plenty 
of outdoor space for children to run and play. 
Though rustic, it gave people a chance to ex- 
plore the surroundings where the original family 
had lived. The old log house still stands, al- 
though remodeled and lived in. The cemetery 
where those ancestors are buried was within a 
short distance. 

4, PREPARE FOR REGISTRATION AND NAME TAGS. 
Everyone registered in a notebook with a sec- 
tion for each family's members. This helped to 
up-date the mailing list. An agenda of the 
day's activities was handed out. The name 
cards were different colors depending on which 
family one came from. 

5. EAT EARLY. We found from past experi- 
ence that it is too hard for children to wait 
long after their usual lunchtime. We also found 
that many people, no matter how you try, arrive 
just in time for lunch. We had planned a gene- 
alogy workshop for the morning and furnished a 
copy machine, but we found that it sat idle most 
of the morning until right before lunchtime. 

6. PLAN ACTIVITIES THAT APPEAL TO CHILDREN. 
Instead of a grueling day that children dreaded 
and complained about, we tried to make it a real 
party for all ages. There were planned relays 
and get-acquainted games with prizes to suit 
everyone. When I asked my young daughter what 
she remembered about the reunion some time 
afterward, she answered, "All those people I 
was related to, hiking, volley ball, croquet, 
wading in the river, the games and prizes, and 
the program." 

7. HAVE A SHORT BUT IMAGINATIVE PROGRAM. 
Beginning with group singing and a prayer, the 
program featured a presentation honoring one of 
the original family. In this case, it was a 
gentleman suffering from terminal cancer. His 
family said that he was only hanging on to life 
in anticipation of the reunion. He was pleased 
as each of his children participated in a skit 
and tributes honoring his life. Then we had a 
portion titled "Building Memories" for which we 
used a treasure chest containing memorable 
items from the lives of the grandparents or 
items depicting the times. People who said, "I 
don't have a thing" were surprised with what 
they were able to find. One cousin had a large 
burlap bag her mother had given her that, up un- 
til then, she hadn't bothered to open. Inside 
were her grandmother's wedding dress, dishes, a 
sunbonnet, and old letters. We felt that having 
this "show and tell" open to all was more lively 
and interesting than a long reminiscing by one 
person. The meeting ended, of course, with the 
selection of officers or a committee for the 
next year. 

8. TAKE PICTURES. In addition to informal 
candid shots, each’ family unit was photographed 
separately. Following the reunion, proofs were 
sent to everyone for ordering copies. Next 


year we'll have material for a bulletin board, 
along with old family photographs. 

9. TAKE CARE OF FINANCES. Even though 
every family brought its own lunch, there are 
expenses for mailing, name cards, possibly a 
rental of the building. It's a good idea to 
leave some money in the kitty for next year's 
committee. 

10. DON'T BE AFRAID TO BE SENTIMENTAL. We 
planned a memorial service at the nearby coun- 
try cemetery where the grandparents and two 
sons are buried. Accompanying the caravan to 
this lonely spot was a Scotsman in kilts, play- 
ing the bagpipes. It was touching to listen to 
this music and then hear one of the sons tell 
about these pioneers who had left their home in 
Scotland to homestead this very land the ceme- 
tery overlooked. 

Just recently, the gentleman we honored at 
the reunion died and was buried in this same 
lovely valley. When we told our children of 
his passing, they knew exactly who he was and 
could relate experiences about his life as given 
that day at the family reunion. As I viewed his 
body before the funeral, it brought back all the 
memories of that special day, and I thought of 
how we could have missed the opportunity to 
know about him and about ourselves. 


Ruth N. Dickson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A Woman's World 


It's a woman's world, they tell me-- 
The poet and the bard. 
And I often think this over 
While I'm spraying my backyard. 
For the borers in the roses, 
Grasshoppers on the shrubs, 
For the vicious little earwigs 
Playing tag with juicy grubs, 
For the virus on the iris, 
The geraniums full of sluas, 
It's not a woman's world to me-- 
It all belongs to bugs. 
Jan Cranney Davis 
Kaysville, Utah 
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Creative Quilting 

Modern quiltmaking has a soul, engaging not 
only our eyes and hands but also our imagina- 
tions and our sense of history, for it is con- 
nected in time and spirit with the pride and 
respect women feel for themselves. Quiltmaking 
is a feminine art, feminine in the sense that 
its history is connected with all that is tough, 
independent, and creative in the heritage our 
Latter-day Saint sisters left us. 

Quiltmaking offers satisfaction to almost 
anyone. The design can be as simple or complex 
as traditional, or as original as you want it. 
No matter how easy or difficult the pattern, the 
effect of the quilt is still absolutely original 
because no two people handle fabric and color in 
the same way. 

Here Lynda Gunther of New York City displays 
one of her original quilts. 





Jealousy and Kindred Passions 





In a late article, it was asked, among other 
things, "Why do women dress so elaborately?" 
Men's admiration, undoubtedly, has something to 


do with it, and it is right that it should be so. 


It is woman's God-given prerogative to please, 
to charm if you will; herein lies her great 
power for good or evil, and every right minded 
woman should do her utmost to avail herself of 
every means in her power to exercise this grand 
prerogative. 

But I would ask, Do our modern belles and women 
of society do so for the admiration of man 
alone? In nine-tenths instances the creation of 
envy, jealousy, and other kindred passions in 
their rival sisters has as much and more to do 
with it. In nine cases out of ten a man is in- 
capable of judging or appreciating a modern wom- 
an's elaborate toilet. It is certainly not he, 
but woman who insists upon the genuineness of 
Jaces, diamonds, etc., and who is so often de- 
tecting flaws in a rival's toilet. 


In dress as well as everthing else. 


Undoubtedly it is true that ever since Adam 
accused Eve in the Garden of Eden, men have been 
laying the blame of every great social wrong, 
in which both participated, on woman. And with 
a certain degree of justice, for I hold that 
the relationship between the two sexes is such 
as to admit of no distinction in such cases; 
and we should be willing to take our share of 
the blame. Men and women usually influence each 
other, and, except in cases of trouble or calam- 
ity, man's relation to woman is such as to call 
forth the gentle rather than the rigorous side 
of his character; his emotions rather than his 
intellect; his weakness, than his strength. 

And ours it should be to guard against folly. 
It is needless to cite instances in proof of 
this; each one of us will readily call to mind 
instances in our own experience, and history 
will furnish others, of men, great men, men 
of strong character and exhibiting practical 
common sense in all the walks of life, who 
nevertheless became imbecile and acted like 
fools in cases where women were concerned. 

Let us whom God has gifted with intuition al- 
most prophetic, and quickness of perception 
and insight that shames the slower reasoning 
powers of men, let us stand firm if man does 
fall. Let us not quarrel with men like school- 
children accusing each other of “having done 
it." God knows we all have need of His infi- 
nite mercy. 

The acknowledged influence we have hither- 
to, silently and in secret, for good and bad, 
wielded in the affairs of men, let us, as a 
united sisterhood, strive to increase; and, 
still "seeking to please," wield it openly and 
for good only. Let us commence the reform by 
arousing the noblest instincts and impulses 
among our sisters everywhere, by inaugurating 
a new era of simplicity and modesty, by mould- 
ing public opinion so that it will interdict, 
and taboo as vulgar, the extravagance that is 
complained of. Let us commence at home by 
precept and example, and eschew these useless 
recriminations, Let our actions, henceforth, 
speak louder than words. 


Wilhelmina Christafferson 
Woman's Exponent 
1 July 1876 
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During the first few years of Exponent II's 
existence, the staff met often and talked freely. 
Significant bonds of love were established dur- 
tng those months as we shared thoughts and feel- 
ings with one another. After a few years, how- 
ever, the production of the newspaper began to 
be the focal point of our conversations and 
meetings. While we are devoted to the paper, we 
began to resent the preoccupation with its busi- 
ness that had taken over our times together. 

We therefore determined this year to schedule 
monthly gathering times for the sake of discus- 
ston only. This has allowed us to return to our 
earlier, sharing kinds of meetings, and it has ~ 
also encouraged women to join with us who do not 
have the time for or interest in producing a 
newspaper. 

Keflecting on this year's discussion groups, 
I feel like rejoicing. My respect for the women 
who have participated in these meetings is deep- 
er than ever, and I spend hours trying to invent 
ways of involving more LDS women in the kinds of 
rich, supportive exchanges we have enjoyed. I 
decided that one way of involving more women was 
to try to incorporate some of what is discussed 
in these meetings into this colwm. Sisters 
elsewhere might find these discussions as inter- 
esting as we did and might be willing to add to 
them. 

Prompted by this hope, I posed the discussion 
question on infertility from our May meeting for 
this issue of Exponent II. My hope in wanting 
to reach many woman was rewarded by a huge re- 
sponse to this question, which indicates the 
number of women who have felt a need to talk 
about it. Unfortunately, the response was so 
great we are unable to print all the letters. 

Peggy Sherlock, who participated in our May 
discussion of infertility, suggests that we, 
as thetr sisters, could be more tuned to the 
needs of those sharing her predicament: 

This past year I suffered two miscarriages. 
The emotional wounds of both experiences are 
still felt. My husband and I had been trying 
for about two years to get pregnant before the 
first of these experiences and had undergone 
almost every fertility test offered, The fact 
that these tests only verified our "normalcy" 
Caused me to react with a mixture of relief and 
frustration. On the one hand there was continu- 
ed hope for the future and, on the other, | was 
Painfully perplexed by our lack of success and 
our inability to get a handle on any reason for 
this failure. The issue is further complicated 
by my approaching 35th birthday. 

I have no magic formulas for dealing with 
pain, Friends and relatives are indispensable; 
but in the final analysis, one must experience 
this alone, Still, I do desire to share some of 
my own insights in the hopes they might help 
another find her own inner peace and acceptance. 

My first suggestion, and the most important 
one, is not to be afraid of grief, Whether it's 
because you can't conceive a baby or carry it to 
full term, it is important to let yourself 
grieve. When I could actually articulate the 


bitterness and anger I felt with the Lord--and 
don't be afraid to share your honest pain with 
Him, as well as with your husband--it was a 

spiritual and emotional purging. Holding all 
the anguish locked inside only serves to draw 
you away from the Lord and from your husband. 
This type of alienation becomes very damaging. 

Getting the grief out helps you to get on 
with your life and to direct your energies in 
more positive and more assured areas of accom- 
plishment, All that pain is vital to bring you 
to the point where you can say, "I've had it. 
I'm too good a person to be subjected to this 
kind of depression day after day, and I've got 
to be the one to pull myself out of it.” With 
this existential insight you have accomplished 
no smal] triumph and you have reasserted your 
own intrinsic dignity and worth, To tie up your 
identity with a situation over which you have no 
control can only lead to continued despair. You 
have to concentrate realistically on those areas 
where your efforts can make the difference. 

The amazing thing to me was to find that I 
could bear it. The mourning does eventually sub- 
side and our faith in God and the help of so many 
friends and relatives helped pull us through. 
At first it was difficult to return to a chapel 
filled with eager babies squirming on their 
mothers’ laps. For us the process has been made 
much easier with the knowledge that we will be 
able to adopt a baby and that we can expect 
adoption to take place at just about the same 
time that our last baby would have been born. 

Looking back, it seems to me that both of my 
Pregnancies occurred at particularly happy, 
extra loving times for my husband and me. Be- 
cause of these experiences, we reach out to each 
other with more love, need, and compassion, We 
also feel the pain of others more easily and are 
more attuned to the importance of letting them 
know we care and love them. 





This kind of pain, apparently known to many, 
ts also mentioned by Margaret (Meg) Rampton Munk 
of Silver Springs, Maryland: 

Your request for comments on the problems of 
infertility comes at a poignant time for me. 
After twelve years of trying, testing and wonder- 
ing, many of them spent in other countries where 
we had no access to doctors with up-to-date 
methods and information, we have recently dis- 
covered the reason why we have been unable to 
have children. Even after so long, it comes as 
a blow to learn that the problem lies with me, 
that it is an unusual one and probably not re- 
mediable. I had felt for some time that I would 
rather know the worst than know nothing, but now 
I find that the price of knowledge is the loss 
of hope. This is not the outcome one hopes to 
find at the end of the tedious, anxiety-filled 
and sometimes humiliating process of fertility 
testing. 

It hurts, and it will probably always hurt, 
But there are several important reasons why I 
believe I am going to be able to come to terms 
with this fundamental disappointment. If shar- 
ing them with other women who face the same sit- 
uation can be of any help to them, then I am 
glad to do it. In fact, I seem to find it very 
hard to talk about it, especially to friends who 
do not share the problem, and writing about it 
seems a welcome release. 

I am fortunate to have a very calm and re- 
assuring husband who neither longs for a large 
family nor seems to feel that the survival of 
his ego requires the siring of children. 1! have 
also had a long time to prepare myself gradually 
for a discovery which I think would have been 
devastating to me when I was younger and very 
unsure of my worth as a woman. Most of all, my 
husband and I have two wonderful adopted chil- 
dren, and they have made all the difference. 

I think that in Mormon doctrine and Mormon 
culture there are both problems and helps for! 
infertile women. The problems are obvious. We 
are told that child-bearing is the very purpose 
of a woman's existence, her crowning glory, an 
achievement that makes her equal in status to 
the priesthood holder and a co-partner with God 
himself in the creation of life. We are remind- 
ed constantly of the eternal significance of 
families, and the model held up for us by our 
Church culture, in contrast to the one our soci- 
ety now holds up, is that of a large family. 

For active Mormons, heavily involved with the 

Church community, that community tends to have 
the stronger emotional and psychological influ- 
ence. lo one, of course, condemns a woman for 
having a small family or for being childless if 
this is beyond her control, and in this respect 
we do better than some of the world's cultures. 
But there is a clear implication that she has 

not really "fulfilled the measure of her crea- 
tion," and is to be pitied. Some well-meaning 


sisters do not hesitcte to ask tactless personal 
questions of young married women without chil- 
dren. Once a woman has adopted children or her 
inability to have children is common knowledge, 
the questions stop, but there is still a con- 
stant implication that the woman to be admired 

is the one who bears and raises a large family. 
The Church is so strongly committed to these con- 
cepts that a couple who cannot have children have 
to fight a continuous and rather lonely battle 
against feelings of inadequacy and second-class 
status. (This, incidentally, Probably gives us 
a better appreciation for the Plight of the sin- 
gle member than other married people can have.) 

I am sure that these factors are partly, though 
not solely, responsible for my continued longing 
for more children, which my doctor and my non- 
Mormon friends with their well-planned families 
of two find hard to understand, 

Another hurdle for an infertile woman is a 
strong tendency which Mormons share with devout 
followers of other faiths to accept whatever hap- 
pens as God's will, The danger is that such 
Passive acceptance will lead a woman to conclude, 
"God has not blessed me with children. There- 
fore, He must know that I would be a poor mother, 
and I have failed as a woman and as a human be- 
ing." Here the Church does help by encouraging 
and implementing adoptions. Unlike natural 
parents, we are expected to demonstrate our- 
selves worthy of parenthood before the fact if 
we apply for adoption through Church Social Ser- 
vices, but at least we are encouraged to seek 
out parenthood if it has not found us, and not 
to accept our childless status as an indication 
of divine disfavor. I am grateful that my re- 
ligion did not prescribe for me divorce ora 
lifetime of pilgrimages to fertility shrines. 

We still must face the great question, "Why?" 
If God wanted us to have our children, why did 
the arrangements have to be so complicated? 

One doctrine unique to Mormonism helps me a 
little here--the concept that even God is bound 
by natural laws. If nature has dictated that I 
cannot conceive a child and that someone else 
can and will given the right biological circum- 
stances, then I cannot expect God to alter this. 
But our religious culture is so full of "faith- 
Promoting stories," where God has apparently 
manipulated the laws of nature in response to 
faith and prayer, that I can't find a great deal 
of comfort in this explanation. Perhaps a mira- 
cle is simply the use of natural lawsin ways which 
we do not understand; but why not one for me? I 
have found that, as the years have passed, it 
has become more difficult, or seemed more futile, 
to pray about my problem. I have sometimes felt 
a need to know more about a Heavenly Mother, and 
wondered how she could resist this of all prayers 
if she were there. I am still a religious per- 
son, but I think this experience and one other 
of vital importance to me have brought me to ex- 
pect less divine intervention in my life and to 
worry over young people taught to expect it as 
1 did. 

Comfort is also offered, both to childless and 
unmarried women, in the teaching that eternal 
marriage and eternal increase will be the lot of 
every worthy person in the next life. I'm afraid 
1 do not find much solace in this. My husband 
and children have surely done much more to save 
me from despair or bitterness than this kindly 
intended promise, usually proferred by men and 
by women with lots of children. 

There is no pretty answer which will remove 
the pain and make everything look right with the 
world. I believe the best advice to childless 
women, married or single, is this: Find someone 
to love and be loved by. This is more important 
than the physical process of bringing someone 
into the world, as much as you may long for that 
experience. Try, as St. Francis prayed, to 
change the things you can and accept the things 
you cannot, remembering that a life spent in 
bitterness and self-pity would be a much greater 
waste than a childless life spent constructively. 
Probably none of us would choose the trials we 
are given, but if our griefs can lead us little 
by little to strength and wisdom and the ability 
to help someone else who is also grieving, then 
perhaps we will understand more about the pur- 
pose of our being here. To other members of the 
Church: You can best help your childless sis- 
ters by refraining from pity, thoughtless ques- 
tions, and vague assurances of eventual justice, 
and by showing through your words and actions 
that you respect and value womanhood with or 
without motherhood. 
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Linda Brinton, of Chappaqua, New York, has 
also struggled with the questions, "Why me? Am 
I 'wworthy'? What have I done? What haven't 
I done?" She says: 

Over a period of time, I have come to accept 
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the fact that there are no satisfactory answers 
to these questions, that the only real consola- 
tion is to have faith in the Lord. 

It is also helpful to be able to look around 
and see other women in the Church who have fewer 
children than they so desperately wanted or who 
have no children. You come to realize that how 
righteous and dedicated a woman is or is not can 
have nothing to do with her infertility. As a 
result, living with your infertility becomes 
easier. 

I have come to the conclusion that there must 
be innumerable ways a woman’can fulfill her “pur- 
pose" here, and that those ways must be equally 
acceptable to our Lord. We are each presented 
with incredible opportunities, but we are not 
each given the same opportunities. 1 "cope" with 
my inability to have a large family by accepting 
it as a challenge to find a satisfactory alter- 
native. The disappointment that I feel will 
never completely go away, but it need not keep 
me from accomplishing other things that are 
worthwhile and fulfilling. At this point, I 
am working on a master's degree at Columbia 
University. Going to school full time and 
caring for the small family I do have keeps me 
busy enough to keep my mind off the fact that 
we are unable to have more children--and that 
helps. 

If I could make a suggestion as to how men 
and women in the Church might be helpful to 
those who must deal with infertility, it would 
be this: Encourage them to find a worthwhile 
and fulfilling alternative--the sooner the bet- 
ter--and help them accept the alternative as 
important and fulfilling. Perhaps we might also 
consider introducing the possibility of infer- 
tility into our discussions of “What will I do 

\ when I grow up" with our young people. Infer- 
tility occurs far more often than I ever would 
have dreamed as I was growing up. 





Trish Butler, at our May meeting, ateccacd t 
stressed the fact that having never considered 
infertility a posstbility made it much harder 
to bear, Nancy Proctor of Bowie, Maryland, 
echoes Linda and Trish's sentiments: 

One of the most devastating and lonely times 
in my life was four years ago when, after emer- 
gency surgery, I had to face the permanent in- 
ability to bear children. I was luckier than 
most in that I had one natural child and had al- 
ready applied to an adoption agency for another. 

But I was totally unprepared. Mormon women 
are told over and over again that motherhood is 
a divine role. Providing spirits with bodies 
is one of their greatest tasks. No one ever men- 
tions that a woman might not be able to fulfill 
that role. Infertility causes a real role cri- 
sis. 1 experienced sorrow, anger, depression, 
guilt, bitterness and envy. I mourned the death 
of all the children that I would never have. 
Guilt at times overwhelmed me. I had never 
wanted a family of ten and rebelled at times--at 
least inwardly--at the stereotype role of women 
in the Church. I asked myself if this was the 
bonds way of punishing me for having those feel- 

ngs. 

I felt very isolated in my grief, even from 
my husband, It was hard to accept consolation 
from a pregnant sister with two little children 
at her feet. My branch president thought there 
were babies everywhere just waiting for adoption. 
I spent hours looking for comfort in Church pub- 
lications. Articles or even paragraphs dealing 
with infertility were practically nonexistent. 

I wanted desperately someone to hand me a five- 
page pamphlet with ten easy steps to help face 
infertility. I wanted someone to answer the 
greatest question: "Why me?" 

When I stopped looking for the ten-easy-steps 
program to help infertile couples, I discovered 
a real source of strength--a personal relation- 
ship with Jesus Christ. When I stopped asking 
why and started listening, He gave peace to my 
troubled soul. The guilt is gone. The grief is, 
still there, but it is more of a longing than 
unbearable sorrow. I have grown through this 
experience. I have more compassion. I have 
learned to mourn with those that mourn. And 
after adopting a very special child and having 
some very sacred spiritual experiences in the 
process, I know that the Lord is guiding my 
life. He loves me and has a special plan for 
me just as He does for everyone. The spirit of 
the Lord has said to me, as He said to Joseph 
Smith, "all these things shall give thee experi- 
ence, and shall be for thy good." 


Marian Holmes Astle of Salt Lake City de- 
scribes her experience: 

I don't need to reiterate al] the traumas of 
infertility except to say that my feelings of 
inadequacy, frustration, and hopelessness seem 
to be universal. Close friends who easily have 
children, Mothers’ Day, contact with children, 
Fast Sundays with the blessing of babies and 
the testimonies of those who are grateful that 
they were "worthy" to have a child all become 
sources of irritation. 

1 was so busy crying and feeling sorry for 
myself that I passed up years where my husband 
and I could have done so much more together. We 
were relatively:free of responsibility and could 
come and go as we pleased. The added responsi- 
bilities of work, family, and Church have in- 
creased and gone are the carefree days of early 
married life. 

Many see me with four boys, two under eight- 
een months, and decide that I've had children 
easily. They do not know of the adoptions or 
that I was married seven years before my first 
pregnancy. Children do not carry a label indi- 
cating how long their parents waited for their 
conception. = 

Previously childless people can be a great 
source of comfort, strength and help. I found 
them invaluable, and through their counselling 
finally accepted adoption as an alternative. 
Another source of support are people presently 
experiencing infertility. Through them it is 
possible to get a better perspective and see 
that your frustrations are not uncommon. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
competent medical help. We wasted years going 
to an obstetrician who dealt primarily with 
pregnancy and birth. When he ran out of ideas, 
he referred us to a gynecologist who specialized 
in infertility. One short visit, one surgical 
procedure, and eight months later, I was preg- 
nant. 

I was fortunate to have a profession which 
allowed me to contribute, be inyolved and for- 
get my problems to some degree. Without this 
outside stimulation, I am afraid my emotional 
state would have been even worse. Women need 
to feel that they are needed and that they are 
contributing. If children aren't forthcoming, 
a career of one type or another can fill the 
void. 
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Janis Ferre of Salt Lake City talke about 
the frustrations of infertility coupled with 
premature births: 

Not only did we experience the frustration 
and depression of infertility, but also the 
anxiety of premature births. Having children 
will probably be one of the most difficult 
experiences I have on this earth. 

Our first child was born five weeks early. 

He was small, but healthy. Although we had 

had no problem conceiving the first time, we 
had great difficulties conceiving a second 
child. Both my husband and I began tests. The 
fact that he was willing to do anything to bet- 
ter the chances of having a child was encourag- 
ing to me. A specialist diagnosed a blood 
disease, and I had to undergo surgery. The in- 
fertility at this time, in fact, appeared to 
have been a blessing, since the disorder could 
have caused complications during pregnancy. 

We finally conceived, but seven months later 
a new trauma came into our lives. The baby was 
born nine weeks early and in the car. He was 
extremely i1]1 and spent the first seven weeks 
of his life in the hospital undergoing surgeries. 
After wanting a child so badly and trying so 
hard to have one, the traumatic birth experience 
and his near death were almost more than I 
could handle. After the crisis was over, I was 
not myself. 

I have found it helpful to see a woman 
psychiatrist, who is herself a mother. We dealt 
with my fears connected with childbirth, and 
planned how to handle another pregnancy. 

Two months ago, to our great surprise, we 
discovered that I am pregnant. Although this 
is a year earlier than I would have planned to 
have another baby, I am doing very well. I had 
a Shirodkar, a surgical procedure in which the 
cervix is sewed closed to prevent the baby from 
falling out prematurely. My physical activities 
are restricted and I might have to spend al] or 
part of the third trimester in bed, but we are 
looking forward to having our first full-term 
baby and also having the baby come home with ma. 


It can be instructive to hear how well-mean- 
ing remarks and questions can aggravate an al- 
ready-troubled heart and mind. Reva Beth Russell 
of Sante Fe, New Mexico, writes: 

‘ When you are unable to conceive it seems as 
if the rest of the world is pregnant: all T.V. 
shows are about having babies, and all topics 
discussed in Church are related to children. 

It seems there are no more Tupperware parties, 
only baby showers; every Relief Society lesson 
jis on mothering, and Mothers’ Day is the worst 
day of the year! Well-intentioned comments 
made by Church members, who seemed much more 
preoccupied with my reproductive functions than 
my non-Mormon friends, made me feel worse. I'm 
afraid that I became quite adept at squelching 
such questions as "Don't you and your husband 
know how to get pregnant?” with sarcastic re- 
plies. Everyone has sensitive spots; too often 
we don't think before we speak. 

Despite all of the emotional pain we suffered 
during those years, I'm thankful for it now 
since it gives me empathy for infertile couples. 
My slight scorching--I couldn't call it a trial 
by fire--really has enabled me to feel for such 
people and has given me insights I might never 
have had. 











Our last letter is a beautiful wrap-up of 
what several sisters have said. It comes to us 
from Lots Price of Hyrwn, Utah: 

The smartly dressed mother of six leaned 
toward me as we were concluding our discussion 
in Sunday School class concerning the role of 
LDS women. “Since you don't have children," 
she smiled, “just what is your role as a woman?" 

After nine years of marriage, I am able to 
accept most observations about my infertility 
as innocently as they are meant and have come 
to tolerate the fact that we childless wives 
are categorized with the single women of the 
Church and are somewhat apart from the righteous 

ainstream clinging ever-so-diligently to the 
family-oriented Iron Rod. I have been only too 
conscious of the whispered wonderings, "What's 
wrong with her--she doesn't have any children," 
and have learned to answer a quick, unwincing 
"none" to the often asked, “How many children 
do you have?" 

But how do I contend with my fragmented role 
as a woman in a narrow world revolving around 
breast feeding, toilet training, and effective 
parenting? The answer, I believe, has come af~ 
ter much soul-searching and self-discovery. 

I read recently of a sculptor who created a 
50-ton work of art from red and green alabaster 
slabs in the desert wilderness of southern Utah, 
as far away from civilization as he possibly 
could, "I am a dreamer," he was quoted as say- 
ing regarding the circumstances surrounding the 
idea and the construction of the monument. 

I, too, may be a dreamer, but I propose that 
from this example those of us who are experienc- 
ing the barrenness of childless marriages in 
ever-fertile Latter-day Saint communities may 
discover a means of dealing with the thorny 
problem. Each of us must build our own "monu- 
ments" in the arid desert and must find growth 
and fulfillment wherever we may land. The monu- 
ments we construct will be as diverse as those 
of us who erect them. 

Options available to develop to our highest 
potential are limited only by our inability to 
act and think creatively, be it by advancing in 
a career, losing ourselves through volunteering, 
continuing our education, or learning new skills. 

We may not be able to change the attitudes of 
those around us, but perhaps the time will come 
when more members of the Church will recognize 
individual differences and learn to live with 
diversity. In the meantime, we, the infertile 
women in the fertile lands of Zion will have 
accepted ourselves as worthwhile and productive 
persons and will conclude as Margaret Mead does 
in her autobiography Blackberry Winter: — F 

If I was now reaching a stage in my life in 
which it was certain that I could never have a 
child, I could face that, not with remorse or 
guilt, but only with regret. 


Lettere received on infertility have fre- 
quently led to comments about adoption. We 
vould Like to hear more on that topic for our 
next issue. Are you adopted? What has been 
your experience with it? Have you adopted 
children? Share with us your experiences and 
your feelings as LDS women. The deadline for 
the Staters Speak question for the next rasue 
tsa October 1. JRD 
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°Nice Try,°Dad 


"Called to serve Him. . ." This favorite 
hymn has often invoked in me pictures of my Utah 
ancestors trekking westward, or old photos of 
laborers hoisting blocks of granite from wagons 
to the Salt Lake Temple, or images of General 
Authorities retiring from their businesses to 
serve, or of missionaries going out into the 
world, of future calls, giving our all to serve 
the Lord, sacrificing to build a temple, depriva- 
tions, facing foes with Christ as our leader. 

But how about substitute teathing a Sunday 
school class? 

My wife's cold had turned into pneumonia. 
Along with caring for the children, running the 
dishwasher and vacuum, loading the clothing in 
the washer and dryer, putting some frozen pizza 
in the oven, I, naturally, volunteered to teach 
her class, Course 9 (with a capital 9!). It 
would be a breeze! 

To further complicate my difficulties at 
home, my work had taken me away during the week. 
Arriving home late Saturday, I found that pre- 
Paring a Sunday School lesson was way low in my 
priorities. By the time I got through the af- 
fairs of the family and stretched back to relax 
after the day's driving, the 15 minute skim over 
the lesson wasn't quite enough. I promised my- 
self that I would go over it again in the morn- 
ing. 

Next morning, I found out why many women with 
children arrive at Church breathless and one min- 
ute late. The kids and I arrived one minute 
late. I hadn't opened the lesson book. Opening 
exercises went quickly and we dismissed for 
class. 

The bishop's first counselor was. in the class 
quieting things down by the time I arrived. 

Now, I'm a major in the Air Force, one of Uncle 
Sam's finest. I fly the FB-111. I've gone more 
than twice the speed of sound. I've flown 125 
combat missions in Viet Nam, not to mention the 
fact that I'm an ex-motorcycle cop. I can stand 
my own ground. I've taught Elder's quorums smat- 
tered with professors and doctors. I've taught 
Gospel Doctrine, Investigator and Seminary 
classes, as well as teacher training. I was con- 
fident that I could handle eleven 9 year olds. 

Within seconds my confidence started to wane. 
Each child is a special blend--an angel at times, 
noisy at other times, moody, interested, over- 
enthusiastic, or just plain bored. Put eleven 
of these variable variables together with a 
teacher prepared only to lecture and you get con- 
fusion. 

It was cold in our end of the building, so 
most of the kids had their boots, parkas and mit- 
tens on. Within one minute I had lost control. 
Irrelevant questions and statements were blurted 
out. Some had their hands up as though they'd 
burst if I didn't call on them. Two boys cinch- 
ed up their hoods and started boxing each other. 
One stirred and pulled at the teaching aids on 
the table, asking questions like “what's this 
stuff for?" and still another rattled the Vene- 
tian blinds and feigned being hung by the cords. 


One boy covered his ears, ducked his head, and 
went into a shell, while the over-active one, 
having apparently seen his first "Kung Fu" on 
TV, was judo chopping anything and everybody 
within reach. Chairs scraped and tilted into 
the folding partition between our class and a 
Junior Sunday School class. A little girl with 
a hand held high strained for recognition. The 
traveling high councilman's pretty daughter eyed 
me suspiciously. In the center of it all, hands 
in pockets, a half-smile on his face, blue eyes 
fixed on mind, sat my own son. "What are you 
going to do now, Dad?" he seemed to be saying. 


I looked at the lesson book, a blur of print 
with the main points and objectives quickly 
underlined the night before. "Yes, what am I 
going to do?" I panicked. These kids are the 
best. Their parents think enough of the gospel 
to get them here. It's up to the teachers to 
instill in their little testimonies the inspired 
messages in the lesson manuals. If I drop the 
ball, and others after me, how many of these 
eleven will be around in five years? In ten? 

More noise, more confusion. Shouting now in- 
stead of talking. Chairs tipping over. Feeling 
as the Prophet must have felt when faced with 
the mob, I closed the book in front of me and 
summoned al] the courage I could muster. 





cA Program for-Scotty~ 


I knew that I was headed for a challenge when 
the three boys of the Targeteer class, for which 
I was substituting, galloped through the cul- 
tural hall and into the chapel. I walked to 
the end of the pew, and asked a brown eyed, long 
dark brown-haired boy, “May I sit next to you?" 
"No!" he responded and gave that "go away" look. 
I did not know this child, but I remembered the 
Primary President saying, “This is a very diffi- 
cult class--most of the boys come from entirely 
inactive families." 

During opening exercises Scotty gave me the 
worst looks that I have received from any child, 
told me to "go away" and made faces. He did 
not respond to my requests, commands, or 
threats, but defied my authority. He had clas- 
sified me as an enemy upon first sight. I 
wanted to change, if I could, that opinion-- 
but it would not be easy. "Oh, Scotty," I 
thought, "be still for just a moment so that I 
can respond to you in a positive way." Finally 
it happened. He had positioned himself in the 
pew behind us, where he sat quiet and stil) for 
a brief moment. I looked over my shoulder, and 
smiled, as if to say, "I knew you could do it." 
My smile brought an immediate frown on his face-- 
"Don't try to get next to me!" 

As one of the boys led me to the classroom, 
Scotty dashed off in an around-and-about way and 
got there first. "Scotty, you beat us here," I 
offered, but still received the same cool re- 
sponse. He needs to know that I care about him, 
I thought. He needs to know that I do not want 
to fit him into a rigid program, but will fit 
“the program to him. I regretted that I had not 


been more diligent in asking for the Lord's 
help in preparing the lesson, which was plan- 
ned for a group interested in playing word 
games and reading stories. That lesson would 
have to go by the wayside. These boys needed 
something tailored for their little bodies 
bursting with energy and minds quick to learn. 
‘I had to make each of them feel important and 
a part of what would happen in the few moments 
that we would spend together. 

Smal] miracles took place in that classroom. 
First, I established with them a kinship: "I 
have come here today because I wanted to. I 
love’ boys." This was spurned off with, "Sure 
ya’ do." I ignored this response because | 
suspected they questioned my sincerity. I was 
able to show them in the next half hour that I 
truly did appreciate them--even their rowdiness. 
Perhaps this rowdiness represented to me a 
"realness" that seems to fade with age. 

Second, I limited the rules to just one: 
"Raise your hands. I can't hear two of you at 
once, and I want to hear what you have to say." 
In demanding conformity and discipline, we just 
drive the pent-up feelings deeper--to emerge at 
a later date. 

Third, I made my teaching come from the 
heart. I tried to gear my spirit to theirs. I 
think that to be an effective teacher among lit- 
tle people, we must become one of them and 
speak their language. We can best learn that 
language by listening as they speak one to an- 
other--with the great expression, wonder, 
excitement, and pure simplicity that they use. 

Having thrown out all my adult sophistica- 


I reproved betimes with sharpness. 

The Holy Ghost had moved within me. It took 
half a minute for inertia to die down and my re- 
proof to go into effect. Showing an increase of 
love thereafter, being careful not to show anger 
and keeping a smile, I unhooded the two in par- 
kas, told the next one who banged the partition 
between the two rooms that he would have to go 
into the other class (the 3 year olds), and told 
the boy to un-hang himself from the window cords 
or I'd hang him for real. I told everybody to 
put their hands down and for the next five min- 
utes not to ask any more questions. (The next 
question was “what time is the class over?") I 
told the sulker to straighten up and the judo 
chopper that if he chopped again I'd show him a 
real judo chop!! 

Silence... 

I looked down at my son. "Nice try, Dad; 
let's see what you do now,” his smile seemed to 
tell me. 

Counting on every resource within me (and si- 
lently making a vow concerning my future prepar- 
edness), I picked up the chalk. “Now, if you'll) 
let me, I'l] tell you the best pioneer story 
you've ever heard,” I said. Eleven pair of eyes 
watched as I drew a map of the United States on 
the board. I put my shoulder to the wheel, 


Praying that next week Laura would be well. 


Dell Fox 
Durham, New Hampshire 





tion, I told them with all the enthusiasm of my 
soul the story of our recent airplane trip, and 
how the Lord answered our prayers when we were 
lost. They listened intently--and with their 
hearts! When I said, "And I turned to the win- 
dow and said, "Father, we're lost, and we're 
almost out of fuel. What shall we do?" Scotty 
blurted out, "You mean you talked to Him in 
that tune?" I knew what he was saying: “You 
mean we can talk to Him as if He were real? 
Just like we talk to other people?" 

"Yes, Scotty, I did talk to Him in that tone. 
He's our Father--yours and mine--and he's al- 
ways there to help us when we need Him.” 

Fourth, I let them teach me: “I can't re- 
member. What is that called on the airplane? 

« I don't know how high a commercial air- 
plane can fly. Do you?” 

The most beautiful moment came when I asked 
Scotty to lead the class in a discussion. 
Proudly, he took the chalk in hand, and went to 
the front of the classroom, while I took his 
place with the boys. Never will I forget the 
look of astonishment upon his face when I 
raised my hand to answer a question and waited 
for him to call on me, 

In those last few minutes, they boys enthu- 
siastically agreed to help me with the lesson 
next week--flannel board stories, projects, etc. 
I promised myself, “Next week, I will come pre- 
pared for involvement--I'l] bring things to see 
and things to do . . . Oh, we're going to have 
fun, learning and doing together!" 


Mollie H. Sorensen 
Napa, California 
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Letters 
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Dear Editor: 


Exponent II is put together in a pleasing 
way. I especially enjoyed Maureen Beecher's 
review of Joseph Smith by Donna Hill. In fact, 
the issue about New Yorkers was all encompassing. 
Even having lived in Nevada for twenty-six 
years, I could relate to problems. 

I'm looking forward to a time when you will 
Project at least two months for your topic of 
discussion. Perhaps your professional people 
don't need time, but someone who may want to 
express a viewpoint and lives in the western 
part requires time between getting her copy and 
meeting your deadline. 


Amelia Bennion 
Sandy, Utah 


——— 
Ladies: 


The New York group's question about “dis- 
placed Mormons" was of GREAT interest to me. 

I have been a Mormon in Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Wiesbaden, Germany, Idaho, Texas, California, 
and St. Ives, England during the past ten years. 
It's also called living in the Air Force. 

How about throwing out a challenge to us 
military women, wives, mothers and sisters to 
tell you about our identity struggles when you 
move all over the world? Cultural refinement 
lessons take on a brand new glow in these cir- 
cumstances. 

My Exponent issues are a lifeline. They 
keep me in touch with the life I miss while 
living the life I live. For example, the Bri- 
_tish sisters in our branch just don't understand 
my need to know about IWY conferences--but they 
fulfill me in ways few USA sisters could. 


Sharon A. Bateman 
St. Ives, England 





Dear Exponent II: 


I am a child dramatist and I read with inter- 
est your New York edition of the Exponent. I 
valued the comments--some of them painful but 
all too honest--of those women pursuing their 
art. Although combining my art with family life 
is not a situation I face now, I read with a 
careful eye about those women who are presently 
combining family life, Church activities and 
their art. it 1s encouraging and gratifying 
to know that strong commitments to all three 
can exfst compatibly. 





_ .dudy Barnard 
_—~~ ‘Vietoria, British Columbia 


+ : ~ 


Dear Exponent Staff: 


I hope that you will be able to continue your 
excellent work. Will we be hearing something 
about the Utah Association of Women and their 
recent convention in Salt Lake? From Tie Daily 
Utah Chronicle article about one of their board 
members visiting the U campus, it was stated 
that the organization was to give Utah women 
more information on issues, and yet they only 
presented one side of these issues in their 
convention! So many women with whom I visit 
wish that there was some "middle ground." I 
think that your paper has found a tenable mid- 
dle ground for many of us, and I thank you for 
it. 

Lois Doran Thomas 
St. George, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


I want to congratulate you on the Spring is- 
sue of Exponent IZ. In my opinion it was a land- 
mark edition. You have finally cut the umbilical 
cord and are now on your own as an independent 
entity. Even though I am a lover of history and 
student of human nature, I will have to admit 
skipping over many of the excerpts from the Wom- 
an's Exponent in previous issues to get to the 
articles pertaining to present-day women, their 
thoughts and problems. For the first time I 
read every article before I put the paper down, 
and I found each one to be fascinating. 

I have nothing but admiration for those cour- 
ageous women who followed their dreams and were 
not intimidated by the “big, bad city." We can 
learn from them that individuals can survive any- 
Where by drawing from inner strengths and dis- 
cipline whether they are children growing up, 
artists, writers, dancers, models, stock brokers, 
or women who have accompanied their husbands 
where the best business opportunities exist. 


Marna Holm Adams 
North Kingstown, R.I. 


Ss 
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Dear Exponent II: 


I look forward to each issue of Exponent II. 
So many sisters build walls of self-sufficiency 
between each other when we really need each 
other desperately. I may not agree with every- 
one's conclusions but appreciate being able to 
learn how they reached them. 


Nancy Proctor 
Bowie, Maryland 


Friends 
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Dear Sisters: 


Just a note of appreciation for the efforts 
that produce exponent It. In a day when the 
women's movement, ERA and reactionary pro-mother- 
hood/anti-career groups have caused splintering 
and division among women both in the world and 
in the Church, what a joy to come upon the balance 
and harmony of writings such as "Candles on a 
Wheatcake." I have struggled with my choices 
and, in typical Mormon fashion, have sought the 
"right" solution. What a revelation to see a 
variety of archetypal women, each finding her 
own direction toward what is hopefully the 
straight and narrow path. This choral reading 
gives me hope that we as women may appreciate 
and applaud the talents that lead us each on in 
our varied lives rather than to censure and 
"convert" those whose paths are different from 
our own. 

Sandra Peterson Powell 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Dear Editors of Exponent II; 


Please enter a subscription in behalf of my 
friend, who is a recent convert to the Church. 
My exposure to Exponent II tells me that this 
would be one of the nicest ways I know to intro- 
duce her to the women of the Mormon Church. 

I would be very much interested in receiving 
any flyers or brochures that you may have prepar- 
ed to attract new subscribers. I have found so 
many opportunities to share Exponent It that my 
collection of back issues is reduced to tatters 
due to my habit of circulating clipped articles 
and subscription forms. 


Susan Taylor Hansen 
Washington, D.C. 


We are still sending complimentary copies to 
friends whom you think mght be interested in 
Exponent II. Simply send us a list of names and 
addresses (don't forget zip codes!), so that they 
need only be snipped apart and glued on to eoptan 
(Labels would be nice). Subscription forms are 
in each iesue of Exponent I1.--Ed. 
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Latter-day Saints. Articles published represent 
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